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BOOKWAYS TO PARNASSUS 
Bristol, 1798 


An Address Delivered by Professor Arthur Beatty at the Commencement of the 
Library School, June 15, 1927 


In the year of grace, 1772, the “opu- 
lent and flourishing” city of Bristol 
awoke from her dreams of wealth in Af- 
rican negroes, American tobacco, and 
West Indian sugar long enough to real- 
ize the existence of a great common- 
wealth of contemporary philosophy, re- 
ligion, art, and poetry. Of the results 
of this awakening we shall speak only of 
the founding of the Bristol Library Soci- 
ety. Not that the city of Bristol had 
been without a library until this date, 
for as early as 1613 Robert Redwood, a 
wealthy native of the city, gave his 
house to be converted into a municipal 
library for the benefit of the citizens. 
Dr. Tobias Matthew, Archbishop of 
York, who was born over the shop of his 
father on Bristol Bridge, gave books to 
the newly founded library, and many 
more on his death in 1628. In 1740 the 


library was given a new building on 
King Street, in which it was housed in 
the year 1772, the year when our story 
begins, and which stands but slightly 
changed today. The books, about 1500 
in number, most of which are still pre- 
served, were a remarkable collection of 
early printed books, and gave a striking 
recognition to the Greek and Latin as 
well as to the French and the Italian 
classical authors, with a remarkable col- 
lection of editions in various tongues of 
the Holy Scriptures. But these books 
valuable and rare as many of them were, 
had one striking characteristic in com- 
mon—they belonged, for the most part, 
to the past. The library was a fair ceme- 
tery for dead books: the living forces 
and names of the living world were 
scarcely known in that Necropolis, Not 
a book was in that collection of later 
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date than 1766; and if the reader wished 
to peruse even such a recent book he 
would find it necessary to satisfy his 
taste for modernity on the “strange 
meat” of the single one of that date, 
Pike’s Hebrew Lexicon in octavo. The 
next possible choice lay in the books pub- 
lished in 1662, of which there were three: 
Home’s Principia Medicinae in octavo; 
Jones’ Natural Philosophy in quarto and 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon in quarto. If 
he wished books of a different sort, and 
wished them to be recent, the reader was 
free to peruse those published in 1766, 
of which there were but two: Stebbing’s 
Sermons, and Walker’s Voyages, both in 
octavo. 

But many books had been published 
since 1762; and a group of Bristol citi- 
zens sought a way to make a fair selec- 
tion of these available to readers who 
were interested in the ways of contem- 
porary thought, with a fair representa- 
tion of the works of an earlier date. 
Thus the Bristol Library Society was 
founded in 1772, and began to operate in 
1773. Some pressure was placed upon 
the city fathers, for the sum of £162:11:0 
was spent by them in renovating the 
premises in King Street, and in fitting 
up a reading room for the Society, sup- 
plicd with book cases, tables, and a fire- 
‘place with a magnificent Grinling Gib- 
bons wood carving over the mantel- 
piece. The new Bristol Municipal Li- 
brary now in College Green contains a 
room which is a reproduction of the 
famous one in King Street, fitted up with 
the original book-cases, mantel-piece, and 
carving; and so we can have the most 
accurate idea of the physical conditions 
under which the famous group of men 
we are considering did a great part of 
their reading. 

But the Library was also, and mainly, 
a lending library as well, and many rules 
were drawn up with a view to the proper 
fulfilling of this function. Let us read a 
few in order to understand how adult 
education functioned in Bristol in the 
latter days of the 18th Century. Here 
are some of the rules: 
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Rule 2. That each person becoming a 
member pay four guineas entrance. 

Rule 3. That each member pay an 
annual subscription of one _ guinea, 
commencing the 25th day of March in 
every year. 

Rule 5. That any person paying 15 
guineas shall be a member for life,— 
that any person giving books to the 
Society which the Committee shall esti- 
mate to be worth twenty pounds, shall 
also be a member for life. 

(This latter privilege was taken 
advantage of by Edmund Burke, and he 
was one of the first life members, shar- 
ing that honorable place with his polit- 
ical rival, Matthew Breckdale, who did 
not write books, and so paid his 15 
guineas in coin of the realm.) 

Rule 10. That the Librarian have 
such a gratuity as each annual meeting 
may direct; that he form and keep a 
catalogue of the books, take due care of 
them, register their delivery and return, 
and inform the Committee of any loss or 
damage which may happen. 

(This part of the rule is important 
for our purposes, and we shall revert to 
it presently.) 

Rule 10 goes on as_ follows: The 
Librarian or his assistant (shall) attend 
at the Library from 11 in the morning 
till 2, and from 6 in the evening till 9, 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Suggestions for purchases are wel- 
comed in Rule 11. That a book be kept 
at the Library, in which shall be entered 
the titles of such books as any member 
may recommend. 

This book seems to have been lost, 
but a fragment survives, evidently from 
a reader who desired the Library to 
extend its very meagre list of novels: 
“Humphrey Clinker’s Expedition”; “A 
Grey Cap for a Green Head”; “The 
Fortunate Orphan”; “Harriett, or the 
Innocent Adultress”; “The Libertine 
Husband Reclaimed”; “Letters and Ad- 
dresses in Favor of Liberty”; “Laura 
and Augustus”; an Authentic Story in 
8 vols; “Lucy Walters”, a Novel Writ- 


ten by a Lady, 2 vols; “Letters from 
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Lothario to Penelope’; “History of 
Little Dick—with Moral Reflections in 
verse by Little John”. The reasons 
given for the purchase of the last are 
these: “Such stories as this, well con- 
structed, make more impression on young 
minds than mere precepts drily en- 
forced.” This recommendation seems to 
have fallen on deaf ears, as neither this 
work nor any one of the other volumes 
was ever purchased. 

Rule 12. That on the inside cover of 
each book a ticket be fixed, expressing 
how long each member may keep it, 
and the fine for exceeding that time. 

Rule 15. That each new member on 
his admission into the Society subscribe 
to the Rules in a Book prepared for that 
Purpose, when he shall have a Catalogue 
of the Books with the Rules annexed. 

Rule 17. That no Person keeping a 
Lodging House, Inn, Tavern, Coffee- 
House, or any Place of public Entertain- 
ment, be permitted to subscribe to this 
Society. 

Rule 19. That any Member be allow- 
ed to take two Books out of the Library 
at the same time. 

To these rules the members had to 
subscribe. There were about 225 mem- 
bers in the period from 1790 to 1798, a 
number which is probably represent- 
ative of the whole period during which 
the Society existed from 1773 to 1855. 
The number of books available to the 
members was about 5000. In the cata- 
logue of 1798 there were 4996 volumes, 
which with those in the municipal selec- 
tion made a total of 6649 printed vol- 
umes and 45 manuscripts. 

Now, with regard to Rule 10,—that 
dealing with the duties of the Librarian: 


(1) He had to prepare a Catalogue. 
This remained in manuscript until 1790, 
when it was printed, and reprinted in 
1798. By great good luck a unique copy 
or each of these has survived, which I 
have studied, and from which I wish 
to give you a few scattered items. 

(2) Another part of the Librarian’s 
duty was “to register the delivery and 
return of every volume”. For this pur- 


pose the librarian kept a large blank 
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Register, in which were entered (1) 
The press-mark of the book; (2) the 
author and title; (3) the borrower’s 
signature. Thus we have from 1773 
to 1855 in 14 large Registers a record of 
all the books in circulation from the 
Library, with the exact dates of with- 
drawal and return—a cross-section of 
the serious reading in England in these 
years and a document of inestimable 
value. Tonight we shall deal only with a 
very few of the two hundred and twenty- 
five readers who used the library in the 
years 1793 to 1798:—with Robert 
Southey, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, and Humphrey Davy, 
having in mind rather than mention- 
ing a large group of auxiliary char- 
acters, such as Joseph Cottle, the pub- 
lisher; Thomas Beddoes, the eminent 
physician, proprietor of the Pneumatic 
Institution and employer of Davy; James 
Tobin, the friend of everyone; Thomas 
Wedgwood the potter and patron of 
Coleridge; and dozens of others whose 
signatures are inscribed in these Reg- 
isters at a period when the literary 
center of England was not London but 
Bristol. 

It will be readily seen that in the 
brief time at my disposal I cannot quote 
much either from the books mentioned 
in the registers or from the poets. 
Most of the books are dead and their 
very memories have passed from the 
minds of men, and they are recalled now 
only because men of genius once gleaned 
life from their pages. I fear that even if 
I had the time to quote from them you 
would find them exceedingly pointless 
and dry for the most part. For these 
reasons you must take my word and 
follow my findings without the justifi- 
catory evidence. But I can assure you 
that the evidence exists and that in 
abundance. 

Robert Southey appears in 1793, fresh 
from Oxford, estranged from his as- 
sertive aunt, and trying to make a 
gentleman’s living by literature. He is 
full of his epic poem on Joan of Arc, 
finished with the help of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and published through Joseph 
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Cottle the Bristol publisher in 1796. 
Learned footnotes and references to 


many strange and forgotten books illum- 
inate the pages of that magnificent 
quarto (“the most magnificent ever pub- 
lished outside of London’, was Southey’s 
dream). Turn to the registers of the 
Bristol Society, and the sources and in- 
spiration of the poem are plain to be 
seen. Monstrelett, Clavigero’s History of 
Mexico, and a dozen other curious and 
now forgotten books all appear. If you 
ask why did Southey not read other 
books, the answer frequently is, “They 
were not in the Library.” His reading 
was confined to the 6000 odd books at 
hand. Hence we find Joan talking Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Dunois 
spouting William Godwin’s Political 
Justice, and we discern William Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery of England promis- 
cuously seattered in the peregrinations of 
the maid through France. We find the 
beginnings, too, of his longer poems: 
Thalaba, Roderick, etc., in his perusal 
of the History of Paraguay, Helvetius’ 
Child of Nature, and many other books 
of history, philosophy, and travel. 
Then in 1794 there descended on Bris- 
tol that marvellous person, Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, still more impecunious, 
and still fuller of schemes for earning 
a living and remaking the world. With 
Southey he drew up schemes for de- 
livering courses of lectures; and each 
planned a series. Southey offered a 
course of 12 lectures for which he 
charged 10/6; “on the history of Civil- 
ization from the origin of society to the 
American war.” Coleridge offered a 
course of six at six shillings for the 
course—a “comparison of the English Re- 
bellion.” under Charles the First and the 
French Rebellion.” Though no record 
of the lectures remains the long list of 
books, supplemented by Coleridge’s note- 
books, gives us a fairly clear idea of the 
revolutionary character of both of the 
courses by these recent products of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. That is to say, 


if Coleridge’s lectures were ever all 
delivered; for even thus early he had 
developed the habit of being always late 
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and frequently absent from _ lectures 
which he himself was supposed to de- 
liver. 

But Coleridge was encouraged to offer 
another course—this time on “Revealed 
Religion, its Corruptions and Its Politi- 
cal Views.” The prospectus reads: 
“These lectures are intended for two 
classes of men—Christians and Infidels; 
to the former that they may be able 
to give a reason for the hope that is in 
them; to the latter that they may not 
determine against Christianity from 
arguments applicable to its corruptions 
only.” No reports of these six lectures 
survive; but turn to the register. Cor- 
ruptions” forsooth! There stands the 
entry—or rather there stand the en- 
tries, for there are two of them: 

On March 27, 1795, Southey borrowed 
Priestley’s Corruptions of Man, Vol. I, 
and on the same day, March 27, 1795, 
Coleridge borrowed Vol. II, (Signing 
Southey’s name). The lectures are 
largely made up from this book, as the 
headings of the prospectus indicate; 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History fur- 
nished him with dates and movements; 
and Burgh’s Political Disquisitions, in 
3 volumes, furnished him with the ma- 
terial for his fifth and sixth lectures on 
the political applications which the lec- 
turer was pleased to make. All the re- 
publican enthusiasm, anti-military zeal, 
and conviction that England was going 
to the dogs expressed by the young Cam- 
bridge man are but an echo of that 
sturdy and now forgotten author, James 
Burgh, Gentleman, who published his 
three volumes in the year 1774. That 
this is not a mere guess can be shown 
in a discourse, perhaps one from this 
very course, called a Moral and Political 
Lecture, published in 1795 and still pre- 
served in its original form in which the 
thoughts of Burgh and of a score of 
other radical writers which were read 
by Coleridge appear. 

We have all heard of that Utopian 
scheme devised by Coleridge and 
Southey, now brothers-in-law through 
their marriage to Sara and to Edith 
Fricker, that dream of a_ socialistic 
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colony on the banks of the Sesquehanna, 
where all could exist on the minimum of 
work (2 hours a day) and where all 
property would be held in common. We 
smile, but perhaps not too wisely; for if 
we knew more of the current opinions 
of the time we should find that America 
was the land of delusions to those who 
had never come hence, a land where all 
things resolved themselves into a 
brotherhood, in which the errors of 
Europe would be corrected and changed 
to a society in which all would be full of 
blessing. Let us look at one of the books 
read by Coleridge at this time—a dead 
book now, but surely not dead in the 
year of grace 1795, in the glowing mind 
of S. T. C. The author is J. P. Bris- 
sot and the title is New Travels in the 
United States of America, Performed in 
1788, Translated from the French. 
Dublin, 1792. Now, this is a serious 
book not a romance, with a highly com- 
mendatory preface written from London, 
and it deals with the secrets of preserv- 
ing liberty. Let us glance at a few of the 
500 pages: 

The whole burden of the book is that 
this secret is to be found in America— 
and the author speaks of “the activity, 
the power, the happiness of the Ameri- 
cans,” “destined to be the first people on 
earth, without being the terror of 
others.” He takes to the wings of 
prophecy: 

“TI transport myself sometimes in im- 
agination to the succeeding century. I 
see this whole extent of continent from 
Canada to Quito covered with cultivated 
fields, little villages, and country houses. 
(America will never have enormous 
cities like London and Paris, which 
would absorb the means ‘of industry 
and vitiate morals.) I see happiness 
and industry, smiling side by side, beauty 
adorning the daughters of nature, lib- 
erty and morals rendering almost use- 
less the coercion of government and laws, 
and gentle tolerance taking the place of 
the ferocious inquisition. I see Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, men of the United 
States, Frenchmen, and Canadians, em- 
bracing each other, cursing tyrants, and 
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blessing the reign of Liberty, which 
leads to universal harmony. But the 


mines, the slaves, what is to become of 
them? The mines will be closed, and the 
slaves will become the brothers of their 
masters. As to gold, it is degrading to 
a free country to dig for it, unless it 
can be done without slaves: and a free 
people cannot want for signs to serve 
as a medium in exchanging their com- 
modities. Gold has always served more 
the cause of despotism than that of 
liberty; and liberty will always find less 
dangerous agents to serve in its place.” 

We may smile in our realistic way at 
poet and traveller alike, but perhaps in 
our heart of hearts we yearn for the 
memory that Wordsworth bore all 
through his years: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven,” 
and to have shared it! 


From Pantisocracy to philosophy and 
poetry is not a long step with Coleridge, 
and these varying aspects of his mind 
are mirrored in his reading. One book 
stands out with special clearness—those 
strange, obscure and dead tomes in 
Latin—the History of Philosophy in two 
volumes of Jacob Brucker, published in 
Leipzig, 1742. It had such an extra- 
ordinary interest for Coleridge that he 
kept it over time and received a pre- 
emptory letter, a final follow-up in a 
series apparently, from Catcott the li- 
brarian which cost him one shilling and 
three pence postage. He was living at 
Nether Stoway at this time, in the 
picturesque Quantock Hills, some thirty 
miles from Bristol. In reply Coleridge 
answered, protesting that the entry was 
made in the register two weeks before the 
books were actually removed from the 
library. “Our learned and ingenious 
Committee” he disingenuously remarks, 
“may read through two quartos—that 
is 1400 pages of Latin and Greek in 3 
weeks for aught I know to the contrary 
—I pretend to no such intentness of ap- 
plication or rapidity of genius.” | 
subscribe to your Library, Mr. Catcott, 
not to read novels or books of quick 
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reading and easy digestion, but to get 
books which I cannot get elsewhere, 
books of massy knowledge; and as I 
have few books of my own, I read with a 
common-place book, so that if I be not 
allowed a longer period of time for the 
perusal of such books, I must contrive to 
get rid of my subscription, which would 
be a thing perfectly useless, execpt so far 
as it gives me an opportunity of reading 
your little expensive notes and letters. 
Yours in Christian fellowship, 
S. T. COLERIDGE.” 


But despite what he says regarding 
his inability to read with swiftness he 
must have absorbed this book either in 
the original or in Enfield’s translation; 
for in his poems of this period of 1797- 
1798, the queer world of Brucker, with 
his emanations, his cabbalistic lore, his 
platonic and neo-platonic wondering, 
we see all reproduced by Coleridge, 
whether in The Ancient Mariner, or 
Christabel, with the added gleam which 
comes from the innermost volcanic erup- 
tions of his own soul. 

But these higher slopes of Parnassus 
were not climbed by Coleridge in 1795 
and 1796. His great experience was yet 
to come; and the lower slopes satisfied 
him until that arrived. Meantime 
Humphrey Davy, second in greatness 
only to one other man, in Coleridge’s 
opinion, came to Bristol, a mere youth, 
to work under Dr. Beddoes in the search 
for a possible cure for consumption by 
means of dephlogisticated air, or nitrous 
oxide. But he was at heart a poet; 
and we find him following Coleridge’s 
guidance on the lower levels. His case 
is of special interest, because we can see 
in his humbler as well as in his more 
ambitious attempts and designs the 
crude identical matter which became art 
in Davy’s letters. 

The year 1797 was Coleridge’s great 
year, for now Wordsworth came to visit 
him. “If I die,” he wrote to William 


Godwin, “and the booksellers will give 
you anything for my life, be sure to say: 
Wordsworth descended on him like the 
“Know Thyself” from heaven, by show- 
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ing to him what true poetry was, he 
made him know that he himself was no 
Poet.” There can be no doubt that this 
is literally true. 

Wordsworth came to Nether Stowey 
with a message to Coleridge because he 
showed that the power of the artist does 
not consist in the reproduction of other 
mens’ opinions, but in the delineation of 
the poet’s own inner mind. He had 
learned his lesson from books which 
Coleridge had already perused without 
understanding them. Wordsworth gave 
him eyes and ears, and taught him 
that what Hartley and Hume and Locke 
and Godwin had meant was that the 
great fact of the world is experience and 
the psychological life. He brought inci- 
dents from his reading and illustrated 
them from his own experience to show 
how the unity of the mind is revealed 
and how it moulds art into unities. He 
brought to Coleridge the problem of 
language and the need on the part of the 
poet not to use the fatuous fustian of 
Coleridge’s earlier poems, but the real 
language of men. He had found this 
real language and this real life in books 
of travel such as Shelvocke’s Voyages, 
a book which he had absorbed from cover 
to cover, and from which he supplied 
Coleridge with the central motif of The 
Ancient Mariner, which crystallized that 
poem almost in the twinkling of an eye. 
And he brought to Coleridge the problem 
of verse, of the nature of metre, which 
Coleridge took up with a feverish energy 
and to such wondrous results within a 
single twelve-month. 

In illustration of this let me take only 
two poems. I have said that in 1797- 
1798 Coleridge was interested in versi- 
fication. In the preface to Christabel 
he tells us that “the metre of the poem 
is not, properly speaking, irregular, 
though it may seem so from being 
founded on a new principle: namely, 
that of counting in each line the accents, 
not the syllables.” Now what started 
Coleridge talking in this manner is a 
problem so far without a solution? Let 
us turn to the registers and we find 
that he had read Foster on Accent and 
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Quantity in 1796-1797 borrowing it 
twice. What is this book, so rare that 
only specialists know of it? Briefly, 
Coleridge found here a statement regard- 
ing verse, the very words of which 
almost, he transfers to his preface. And 
Lowth’s Praelectiones, the work of the 
learned Bishop of London, on the sacred 
poetry of the Hebrews, which he also 
read about the same time has much to 
say of metre. When he met Wordsworth 
and they engaged in discussions on these 
matters, his mind went back like an 
electrical flash into his past reading and 
all became clear. “Do not count the 
syllables”; and the result is: 


“‘Tis the middle of night by the castle 
clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crow- 
ing cock, 

Tu-whit!—Tu-whoo! 

And hark again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

There is not wind enought to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light and hanging so high, 

On = topmost twig that looks up at the 
sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak, 

What sees she there? 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 

And raised to heaven her eyes so blue— 

‘Alas!’ said she, ‘this ghastly ride— 

Dear lady! it hath wildered you!’ 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

And faintly said, ‘Tis over now!’ 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank: 

Her fair large eyes ‘gan glitter bright, 

And from the floor, whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright: 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countree. 


And as for the subject matter of the 
poem, what light do the registers throw 
on it? Much, For here we find records 
of the reading of Berkeley; Cudworth’s 
Intellectual system, a vast encyclopaedia 
which would necessarily drive Coleridge’s 
mind back over all the ethical, psycho- 
logical, and metaphysical problems that 
had ever been discussed in the world; 
and Collins’ Impossibility of an External 
World, as subtle and suggestive in its 
arguments as those vital presentments 
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in the poem itself. In these and other 
books he found those human problems, 
posed if not solved, which appear in 
Christabel, those strange problems of 
good in evil and evil in good; those 
strange misreadings of a daughter be- 
cause the father read her through the 
haze of a youthful love for his friend, 
which bring this unfinished master- 
piece to the very confines of Shake- 
spearean tragedy. 


But when he heard the lady’s tale, 

And when she told her father’s name, 

Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 

Murmuring o’er the name again, 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine? 

Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth; 

And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 

And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother: 

They parted—ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment’s space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face: 

And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 

Came back upon his heart again. 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 

He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry, 

That they, who thus had wronged the 
dame 

Were base as spotted infamy! 

‘And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 

My tourney court—that there and then 

I may dislodge their reptile souls 

From the bodies and forms of men!’ 

He spake: his eye in lightning rolls! 

For the lady was ruthlesly seized; and 
he kenned 

In the beautiful lady the child of his 
friend! 


And now the tears were on his face, 
And fondly in his arms he took 

Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 
Prolonging it with joyous look. 
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Which when she viewed, a vision fell 

Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw 
again— 

(Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing 
sound: 

Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 

And nothing saw, but his own sweet 
maid 

With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 


The touch, the sight, had passed away, 
And in its stead that vision blest, 
Which comforted her after-rest, 
While in the lady’s arms she lay, 
Had put a rapture in her breast, 
And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread Smiles like light! 

With new surprise, 

‘What ails then my beloved child?’ 
The Baron said—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘All will yet be well!’ 
I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spell. 


And now a final instance, and this time 
it shall be from Wordsworth. I have 
said that he came to Coleridge with the 
message that poetry comes from within. 
His almost daily acquaintance with 
Coleridge for something over a year 
turned this belief into a consistent 
practice with him, and confirmed in 
him the conviction that this was the 
central problem of the poetic art. 

Since 1792 he had been wandering 
from place to place in England, turning 
over in his mind the problems of life and 
poetry; but without definite success or 
satisfaction. He read the current dis- 
cussions as they came out, but it was not 
till Godwin’s Political Justice appeared 
in 1793 that he found a clue. Not that 
he found it in that work, but it turned 
him to an earlier author in whom he 
found it. Wordsworth was coming in 
those years more and more to the be- 
lief that poetry is reality and can be ex- 
pressed only through reality. Now the 
great and ultimate reality is not any- 
thing external but our own conscious- 
ness, and our consciousness is a unity. 
If we are normal all the elements of 
mind coexist at every moment regardless 
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of what the chronology of the materials 
may be, and such is the mystery of con- 
sciousness. In such an attitude of mind, 
he went to David Hartley: Observations 
on Man, 2 vols. 1749, and there he 
rested. Here was the key to the puzzle. 
Experience is the reality which brings 
consciousness into being and conscious- 
ness based on experience never loses its 
reality. And in Hartley he found that 
consciousness grows in three main stages 
the child being the father of the man 
by developing into the stage of youth 
and the youth developing into the stage 
of maturity. Here is sanity: here is 
hope: here is a_ self-sustaining, con- 
sistent world. Whatever the wrongs of 
man to man here is the final hope and 
the final reality. This is expressed all 
through the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, 
and it is summed up in the final poem 
Lines Written a few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey on Revisiting the Banks of the 
Wye, July 13, 1798. In spite of doubts 
and fears, he has attained to peace and 
hope, for he knows that by the inevitable 
processes of Nature his life has come to 
be what it is. Boyhood, with its mere 
animal pleasures, has been succeeded 
by passionate, dizzy raptures of Youth, 
and these in turn have brought the 
present stage of maturity when he de- 
clared that he has learned 


To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 
power 

To chasten and subdue. 


Tintern Abbey like Christabel is an ex- 
cursion to the very peak of Parnassus; 
and let librarians mark well that the 
highways by which these poets ascended 
to such heights were books: 


And I have felt 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
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All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things. There- 
fore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And  acceaai and of all that we be- 
ho 

From this green earth, of all the mighty 


world 

Of eye, and ear,—both what they half 
create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to 
recognize 


In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 


nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, 
and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


“Highways, bookways”. I repeat; for 
the poems would not have been the same 
if these particular books had not been 
read. The book is not an accident, but 
its stuff has become the very stuff of the 
poetry, stuff that is mingled by the mind 
of the poet with his own consciousness 
and moulded into those universal yet 
individualized forms of art by which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge inaugurated 
a new age and swayed the destinies 
of English literature for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, at least; for the 
end is not yet. 
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And so let every librarian remember 
that books are a real world, as Words- 
worth avers; and that when the book 
passes over the counter it may be a case 
of William Shakespeare borrowing 
North’s Translation of Plutarch; a case 
of Geoffrey Chaucer borrowing Boccac- 
cio; a case of William Wordsworth bor- 
rowing Hartley on Man, or a case of 
Coleridge borrowing and making his own 
the crabbed pages of Jacob Brucker’s 
Historia Critica Philosophiae. And per- 
haps the muses will walk again in some 
Wisconsin town, and Parnassus will 
loom within our borders. “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof; but thou canst 
not tell whence it cometh nor whither 
it goeth”’: so is it with everyone born 
of the spirit of art. Such baptism may 
never come to us; for we are but 
teachers and librarians; but like Ion in 
the story of Euripides we may sweep 
the temple on the slopes of Parnassus 
with myrtle broom. To neither Ion nor 
to us may be granted the gift of song; 
but Ion had bathed in Castallia; and to 
him it was vouchsafed to close the 
goodly doors of the Temple at eventide 
and to cry: “Let Pindar the poet go in 
unto the supper of the God.’ 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Library School Association was held at 
Toronto, Canada, June 22, 1927. Miss 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, President, presid- 
ed and Miss Nora Beust was Secretary 
Pro Tem. The program was as follows: 


Songs 
Toast—Greetings from Miss Hazel- 
tine read by Miss Borre- 


sen. 
Toast—President’s address. 
Toast—Greetings from Mr. Lester. 


Miss Hazeltine’s greetings closed with: 
“Warmest greetings to you, one and all, 
and best wishes for the Association it- 
self, which is the background and sup- 
Nothing means so 


port of the School. 


much to any institution as a strong 
alumni association, and your loyal sup- 
port is most gratifying.” 

In her president’s address, Miss Bor- 
resen said in part: A turning point has 
been reached in the history of the As- 
sociation. It is twenty-one years old this 
year and has thus reached its majority. 
It should henceforth be interested as 
much in the annual business meeting as 
in the alumni dinner with its songs and 
toasts and the opportunity it gives for 
meeting old and new friends. For there 
are important things for the Association 
to do. This is a period of transition in 
education for librarianship; and we all 
need to be open minded and ready to 
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change our preconceived opinions. Each 
year’s report of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship shows important 
changes. 

In his address Mr. Lester told of the 
recent action of the Library Commission 
in adopting the following as entrance 
requirement: “Completion of sufficient 
work to classify the applicant as a 
sophomore in an accredited college, re- 
serving, however, the right to admit an 
applicant who does not meet this re- 
quirement but who satisfies the faculty 
by examination and otherwise that he 
can carry the work without a lowering 
of the standards of instruction.” 

At the close of Mr. Lester’s address 
the annual business meeting was held. 
The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and accepted. Miss Robinson 
read the treasurer’s report which was 
accepted. The secretary’s report was 
read and accepted. The acting secretary 
read the names of the 


Advisoru Committee: 
Miss Julia A. Robinson, Chairman— 
Iowa State Library Commission. 
Miss Lillian Cooke—Director North 
Dakota Library Commission. 

Miss Ethel Else—Bailey Branch Gary 
Public Library. 

Miss Mary Corson—Waukesha Public 
Library. 

Miss Ruth Lathrop—West Allis High 
School Library. 


Committee on Code for Librarianship: 


Miss Jessie Reed—Sheridan Branch, 
Chicago Public Library. 
Miss Georgia McAfee—Lima, Ohio. 


It was voted to adopt a change in the 
by-laws making it possible to vote for 
officers of the Association by mail. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President—Elizabeth A. 
brarian, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Lathrop, Li- 
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Vice President—Edla Laurson, Gins- 
burg Branch, Detroit Public Library. 
Secretary—Susan G. Akers, Assistant 

Professor Library School of the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin. 
Treasurer—Johanna Klingholz, Librari- 

an, Senior High School, Flint, Mich. 


Forty-four alumni were present: 


Julia A. Robinson, ’09 
Lilly M. E. Borresen, ‘10 
Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12 
Edna S. Green, ’12 
Dorothea C. Heins, ‘12 
Sadie P. Wykes, ‘12 
Nora Beust, '13 
Marion Frederickson, '13 
Edith L. Mattson, ‘13 
Julia C. Stockett, ‘14 
Alice B. Story, °15 
Eleanor H. Campbell, '15 
Sirie M. Andrews, '16 
Grace W. Estes, '16 
Hazel F. Long, '16 
Georgia G. McAfee, '16 
Clara E. Rolfs, °16 
Emma A. Hance, ‘17 
Jessie E. Reed, '18 
Ruth M. Lathrop, '18 
Edla M. Laurson, '18 
Johanna Klingholz, '19 
Mary FE. Corson, ’19 
Lorine Kolbeck, '20 
Adelheld Rutzen, ’20 
Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas 
Mrs. Ada M. Elliott, ’22 
Ora F. King, ’22 
Elizabeth Lathrop, '23 
tuba M. Ashmore, '24 
Dorothy M. Fenton, ’24 
Helen E. Hempstead, ’24 
Helen A. Rockwell, ’24 
Flossie Martin, '25 
Edel E. Seebach, ’25 

Summer School Students 
Alice Ashmore 
Leona McCuthchen 
Cora Frantz 
Cora I, Lansing 
Caroline E. Robinson 
Florence Williams 

Guests 
Mr. Lester 
Miss Reely 
Miss Scott 
SusaAN Grey AKERS, Secretary. 
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Children’s Book Week November 13-19 
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AVIATION 
A Selected List of Books 


With the great progress in aviation this past summer there came a suddenly in- 


creased demand for books on the subject. 


In the Traveling Library Department we 


at once set about to assemble authoritative up-to-date bibliographies which would 


help us in our purchase of the most useful books. 


From a comparison of these biblio- 


graphies we made our selection and are now offering to our patrons the books listed 


below: 
Adventure In The Air 


Amundsen & Ellsworth. 
the polar sea. 1927. 


First crossing of 


Amundsen & Others. Our polar (flight. 
1925. 

Fraser. Heroes of the air. 1926. 

Hall. High adventure. 1917. 

Lindbergh. We. 1927. 

Mitchell. Our air force. 1921. 

Mitchell. Winged defense. 1925. 

Smith. 14000 miles through the air. 
1925. 

Thomas. The first world flight. 1925. 

War birds. 1927. 

Westervelt, Richardson & Read. Triumph 


of the N. C.’s. 1920. 
Williams. Conquering the air. 1926. 


General 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia. Aviation. 1927. 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 


America. Aircraft Yearbook. 1927. 
Handbooks 
Colvin. Aircraft handbook. 1921. 
Judge. Handbook of modern aeronautics. 
1919. 
Design 
Judge. Design of airplanes. 1917. 
Rathbun. Aeroplane construction and 
operation. 1918. 


Engine 

Angle. 
1921. 
Page. Aviation engines. 
Rathban. 
practice. 


Airplane engine encyclopedia. 


i918. 
Airplane engines in theory and 
1921. 


Aeronautics 


Bailey. Complete airman. 1921. 
Bedell. The airplane. 1920. 
Chandler & Diehl. Balloon 
gases. 1926. 

Eaton, Aircraft instruments. 
Hart & Laidler. 
science. 1923. 
Woodhouse. Textbook of aeronautics. 
Textbook of applied aeronautic 
engineering. 1920. 

Textbook of military aeronautics. 


and airship 


1926. 
Elementary aeronautical 





1918. 
Airports 
Keyhoe. Construction and rating of air- 
ports. 1927. Part 1. Construction. 


Part 2. Rating. 


Transport 


Black. Transport aviation. 1926. 

Civil aviation; a report of the joint com- 
mittee on civil aviation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council. 1926. 

Edwards & Tymms. Commercial air 
transport. 1926. 

Kennedy. Introduction to the economics 
of air transportation. 1924. 


Children’s Book Week November 13-19 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Children’s Book Week November 13-19 


Girl Life in America. 


A stimulating report of facts relating 
to girl life is submitted to the National 
Committee for the Study of Juvenile 
Reading by Miss Henriette R. Walter. 
This Committee has been studying the 
question of reading as it influences the 
adolescent boy and girl in their relation- 
ships to home, school, church, job, and 
leisure time, and conversely, how these 
influences affect their choice of reading. 

Some of the phases of young people’s 
reading taken up are: 


Does the home encourage reading? 

What is the school doing to encourage 
good reading? 

When and how are a girl’s reading 
tastes formed? 

What kinds of books do girls like best? 

How much do girls read? 

What are the resources in magazine 
reading open to girls? 

Where do girls get the books and 
magazines they read? 


Some conclusions drawn, which are of 
interest to librarians, whether their ex- 
perience tallies with them or not, are: 

1. A girl’s reading taste is practically 
formed at 15. At 14 she usually pre- 
fers adult fiction; and juvenile fiction— 
“sirls’ books”—takes second place. 

2. Aside from fiction which forms 
from 80 to 90 percent of their reading, 
girls show interest in poetry, biography 
and books of humor. 

3. Tastes of boys and girls in reading 
are said to be becoming more similar. 

4. Few girls’ magazines are available 
for their reading, so that in magazines 
more than in books, girls turn to adult 
fare. Women’s magazines make the 
greatest appeal to girls, followed by the 
all-fiction type of periodical. In some 
cases the undesirable sex and confession 
types of magazine have made great 
headway among girl readers. These 


magazines are frequently introduced to 
the girls’ attention in their own homes. 
Girl life 


backgrounds, by 


in America: a study of 
Henriette R. Walter. 


National Committee for the Study of 
Juvenile Reading, One Madison Ave., 
New York City. Price 50 cents. 


Public Library Service to Elementary 
Schools 

“At first books stand to the boy and 
girl as a doorway into fairyland, a 
world of fancy and illusion, such as 
the mind of every normal child delights 
to inhabit. A little later it is through 
books that the instinctive hero worship, 
which is in the soul of all youth, finds 
its deepest satisfaction, in history, in 
biography and in tales of chivalry. A 
little later as the period of equipment 
for his life work draws near, the library 
becomes to the youth a reservoir of in- 
formation, the record of all past thought 
on every conceivable subject, open now 
to his use. And later still, if the habit 
of turning to books has become a part 
of him, the library may well prove an 
escape from the thoughts of his occupa- 
tion, a respite from personal cares, a 
source of recreation and stimulation be- 
yond that of any other influence in life.” 

How the public library and the school 
library supplement each other is dis- 
cussed in a pamphlet entitled Public Li- 
brary Service to Elementary Schools, 
published by the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, 530 South Hope St., Los Angeles. 
Price 25 cents. 

The course of study for elementary 
schools in Los Angeles recommends a 
Library Hour for every class above the 
second grade, at least once a semester. 
Appreciation hours are arranged as 
often as the time of teacher and librari- 
an permits. 

Contents 
tion hours; 


include: Typical apprecia- 
Books loved by Lincoln; 
Aladdin’s magic in Hollywood; The 
quest for beauty (an approach to 
poetry); Books that sing; Lessons on 
the use of books and libraries; Enriched 
curriculum suggestions; Outlines of 
addresses to be given before groups of 
parents. 
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Children’s Librarians In Wisconsin Li- 
braries September, 1927 


Antigo—Geraldine A. Demmler. 

Appleton—Mrs, Nellie Harriman. 

Beloit—Norma Herreid. 

Eau Claire—Eunice K. McGreane. 

Fond du Lac—Edna Shepard; assistant, 
Margaret Sweeney. 

Kenosha—-Emily Hottes. 

Green Bay—Marion Sharp. 

Janesville—Myrtle Page. 

La Crosse—Helen Dresser; assistant, Ada 
Collins, 
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Madison—Grade school librarians, Mar- 
garet Moss, Mrs. Alice L. Levenick. 

Manitowoc—Martha J. Petty. 

Marinette—Lois Reeve. 

Milwaukee—Mary E. Dousman; assistant, 
Mildred Hasse. 

Oshkosh—Harriet Love. 

Racine—Elinor Gittings, acting. 

Sheboygan—Frances Meyer. 

Superior—Esther Friedman Brayden; as- 
sistant, Maebelle Iten. 

Waukesha—Lloyd Haimerl, 
children’s department. 

Watertown—Claire Hermann, 
for children’s department. 


assistant for 


assistant 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


For School Librarians 


School librarians are requested to 
make their reservations early for the 
luncheon of the library section of the 
State Teachers’ Association in Milwau- 
kee, November 3-5th. Every year there 
are some who cannot be accommodated 
because they did not send in reserva- 
tions. Anyone wishing to send in reser- 
vation fer the luncheon or to join the 
association (dues 25 cents a year) will 
please communicate with Miss Mary 
Tuohy, High School Library, Waukesha. 
Miss Tuohy is the treasurer of the as- 
sociation. Both luncheon and the Round 
Table Meeting following will be held at 
the First Methodist Church. The pro- 
gram of the Round Table, which will 
not last longer than an hour, follows: 


1. How to gain the cooperation of all 
the school departments, by Miss 
Edith L. Ruddock, Manitowoc. 


2. Some contagious ideas for publicity, 
by Miss Myrtle Marston, Antigo. 


3. Some aids to efficiency in the day’s 
routine, by Miss Ruth Mielke, Ap- 
pleton. 

4. Interesting supplementary aids, by 
Miss Irene Newman, Madison. 


Miss Martha Wilson will be the 
speaker at the luncheon. 

The Northeastern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met Friday, October 6th, at Osh- 
kosh. This was the final program. 


Recent books of Wisconsin interest, by 
Harriet C. Long. 
Efforts and results, by Evelyn Theland- 
oe. High School Librarian, Fond du 
ac, 
Possibilities for Good Book Week, by 
— Tarr, Librarian, Laurence Col- 
ege. 


Book Losses From A Unique Point of 
View. 


The problem of book losses has _ be- 
come one of the big library problems in 
recent years, partly due no doubt to the 
great increase in the use of the libraries, 
bringing into them a very large number 
of persons who have not been trained in 
the care of books, and who have little 
or no regard for the rights of others. 
An interesting fact in connection with 
the study of library losses is that the 
big losses fall among a very definite 
class of writers. The following is a 
schedule of the authors in the Ryerson 
building with more than 10 of their 
books missing: 


Curwood ----- 15 Sabatini ____-- 12 
Grey, Zane --. 21 Sinclair (Bower) 
Mulford —-__-- Me - eto 1 
Oppenheim _.. 12 Wells, Carolyn_ 15 

The big losses are in fiction. A mere 
glance at these names indicates that 
there is a certain similarity in their 


writings and that they appeal largely 
to the same group of people. 


Other 
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widely read writers with as many copies 
of their works on our shelves or more 
than some of those just referred to, rep- 
resent comparatively few losses. 

Of Curwood’s works we have 212 
copies credited to the Ryerson Library 
collection. Nine per cent disappeared. 
Of Zane Grey’s 236 copies the same per- 
centage was taken. The percentage of 
losses for Oppenheim’s works was 7; 
Sabatini, 14; Sinclair (Bower), 10+; 
Carolyn Wells, 10+ Mencken, 15+. 
The losses for a different class of popu- 
lar writers were as follows: Cather, 0; 
Edna Ferber, 1 per cent; Lincoln, 3-; 
Jack London, 3+; Rinehart, 2-; Tark- 
ington, 2+, and our own Stewart Ed- 
ward White, 6-. 

Another class of books representing 
large losses are those dealing with prob- 
lems of sex (14 such volumes disap- 
peared) and stcries by writers who 
seem to think that the most important 
functions of the human being are be- 
low his collar rather than above. Not 
that the part of our bodies below our 
collars is unimportant, but rather that 
the seat of the motives and the actions 
that have made civilization and the 
world a worth while place in which to 
live comes from the region above our 
necks. The literature of the world of 
greatest lasting influence appeals to and 
deals with, the intellectual and spiritual 
side of man’s nature, rather than the 
mere physical. Genuine human prog- 
ress grows out of brains, moral enthusi- 
asm and character, and not out of the 
purely animal functions of the body. 
Books dealing with the animal side of 
humans have a place in the Library, 
but we must recognize the fact that the 
Library’s risk of loss of such books is 
very much greater than it is for books 
appealing to man’s intellectual and 
spiritual nature. All these facts have a 


very practical bearing on problems of 
library administration. 

Most of the books making the sex ap- 
peal, especially in fiction, have as a rule 
a short lived popularity, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that they are usual- 
ly subject to much greater risk of loss, 
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forces the Library seriously to consider 
the extent to which it should expend its 
funds on such works. 


—From the 56th annual report of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library. 


A Suggestion to Wisconsin Lovers of 
Beauty. 


“The summer auto tour of the Art 
Extension Committee occurred July 7- 
12. This informal organization has as 
its chief officers, Dr. Hieronymus, Com- 
munity Adviser of the University of II- 
linois, and Lorado Taft, Illinois’ famous 
sculptor. All men and women who love 
art and the beautiful spots in Illinois, 
and who wish to share in extending these 
beautiful places, are gladly welcomed as 
members. 

One hundred and fifty people made 
the trip which included Starved Rock 
and Deer Park; The Swaney Consolidat- 
ed School, one of the best open country 
schools; the Hopkins Township High 
School at Granville, which is a fine ex- 
ample of beautiful building and 
grounds. The party continued up the 
Rock River Valley, stopping at Dixon, 
Grand de Tour, Oregon, Byron and 
Rockford. From Oregon a visit was 
made to Sinnissippi Farm, where they 
were greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Lowden. 
At Byron the tourists were entertained 
at the home of Mrs. Medil McCormick. 
From Rockford they motored up to 
Galena and Apple River Canyon. A 
short run into Wisconsin brought them 
to Lake Geneva and the Yerkes Observ- 
atory. The return trip was made down 
through Elgin and the Fox River Val- 
ley. Stops were made at the state 
schools at Geneva and St. Charles. At 
St. Charles the entire party was enter- 
tained in the beautiful new Community 
House, the gift of Mrs. E. J. Baker to 
the village. 

As in former years there was a daily 
program of speeches and addresses. 
Many of the speakers were members of 
the party, chief among whom was Lora- 
do Taft, who made many interesting 
talks on the beauties and attractions of 
the places visited. 
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These motor trips which have been 
made from time to time under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Hieronymus and Mr. Taft 
have done much to create an interest in 
all parts of the state, to make known 
not only the natural beauties of Illinois, 
but also the progress that has been 
made in schools, libraries, art centers, 
and other community enterprises. They 
are uniting the people from all parts of 
the state in a common project to make 
Illinois a more beautiful state—the proj- 
ect so dear to the heart of Lorado Taft.” 
—lIllinois Libraries. 

Wisconsin with its many places of 
historic interest, its profusion of beauti- 
ful and unusual scenery, and its numer- 
ous architectural beauties, might well 
organize trips of this kind. 


Stories and Poems For Opening Exercises 


With a vision, no doubt, of countless 
beset teachers and impatient children 
pouring over rows of books in search of 
a story or poem for school or church 
program, Elizabeth Ohr, who heads the 
School Libraries Division of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library, has prepared an 
index called Stories and Poems for Open- 
ing Exercises.* It has just been pub- 
lished by the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

Not only has Miss Ohr compiled a list 
of works suitable for delivery at open- 
ing exercises, but she has grouped them 
under some two hundred headings, al- 
phabetically arranged, so that if an ex- 
ercise of this kind is to fall about Feb- 
ruary 22, one may look under Flags, In- 
dependence Day, Memorial Day, Patriot- 
ism or George Washington for material 
which bears, in some sense, on the topic 
of Washington. 

Other subjects, taken at random, are 
Mystery Stories, Love of Home, Bees, 
Internationalism, Cheating, Nonsense 


* Stories and poems for opening exer- 
cises. Elizabeth Ohr. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1927. 40p. Pa- 
per. Single copy, 40 cents; 10 copies, 35 


cents each; 25 or more, 25 cents each. 
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Stories. Nature stories and poems are 
abundant, as are works on Animals, the 
Bible, Flowers, Courage, Selfishness, 
Spring and the Wind. All of the ordi- 
nary needs are filled, and many of the 
less usual. Energy is there, as are Ad- 
vice, Egotism, Frogs, Ingenuity, Good 
Luck, Loquacity. The important holi- 
days are well observed—the New Year, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, April Fools’ 
Day, May Day, Decoration Day, the 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. 

A key lists forty-one books in which 
the recommended selections are to be 
found. The moderate cost of these books 
gives the index a highly usuable and 
useful application. 


Anniversaries and Holidays 


“Will you please publish or tell me 
where I can find a calendar of note- 
worthy days in the United States, as 
April 3, 1783, birth of Washington Irv- 
ing; April 6, 1909, Peary discovered 
North Pole; April 23, 1838, first steam- 
ships cross Atlantic? M. E. L.” 


This query appeared recently in the 
Boston Transcript. Perhaps it has been 
answered satisfactorily. We do not 
know. But we do know that it can be 
answered satisfactorily in a few months, 
for there has been received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters the manuscript of Anni 
versaries and holidays by Mary Emo- 
gene Hazeltine. As far as one can tell, 
this book will answer every possible 
question having to do with a date or a 
feast or a celebration. From the Ides of 
March to the date of Lindbergh’s flight, 
no day of significance has been omitted 
from this exhaustive compilation. One 
may turn quickly to Paul Revere’s ride, © 
or the first use of camouflage, or the 
Feast of Epiphany, or the recent open- 
ing of the Peace Bridge and find the day 
on which each occurred. To be _ pub- 
lished in January, 1928.—From the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The twenty-second year of the Library 
School brings a change in the faculty 
roll. Miss Ethel M. Fair resigned at 
the end of the Summer Session. She 
has gone to her home in Harrisburg, Pa. 
This announcement will bring regret to 
the graduates of the School who had the 
good fortune to sit under Miss Fair’s 
teaching, and to all others who came un- 
der her able guidance through field work 
or correspondence. Miss Fair has been 
a notable figure in the life of the School, 
not only in residence teaching, but also 
in extension work, vigorous, able, alert, 
and kindly, with a liberal understand- 
ing and interpretation of her work which 
have been an inspiration to her col- 
leagues as well as to her students. 

Miss Fair is succeeded by Miss Eliza- 
beth E. Wilson, B. L. S., University of 
Illinois Library School. Besides her 
academic education and library school 
training, Miss Wilson brings to her class 
room and field work for Wisconsin, an 
extensive library experience in several 
types of libraries and various forms of 
service in those libraries. It is a pleas- 
ure to welcome Miss Wilson to the 
School and the State, and we are an- 
ticipating her counsels in the develop- 
ment of our work. 

Dagny Borge who has been a reviser 
and general assistant since her gradua- 
tion two years ago, left at the end of 
the Summer Session to join the staff of 
the Iowa Library Commission. Miss 
Borge was responsible and efficient, with 
unfailing ability seemingly to accom- 
plish the impossible. We wish for her 
large success in her new undertaking. 
Miss Borge is succeeded by Miss Doro- 
thy J. Randall of the class of 1927, 
whom we are happy to welcome to the 
staff. 

Miss Akers attended the second term 
of the summer quarter of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago, July 
28-September 2, taking the courses of- 
fered in Library Science Education. She 


reports a profitable time, both in class 
room work and stimulating conferences, 
also in contacts with members of the 
class. Miss Wilson attended similar 
courses cifered last year for library 
school instructors. 

With a change of faculty, some read- 
justment of courses was necessary. 
Miss Akers continues to teach catalog- 
ing and classification, Miss Reely, book 
selection, Miss King, reference, trade 
bibliography, and school library work. 
To Miss Wilson have been assigned the 
courses in library administration, includ- 
ing circulation, administration, and li- 
brary economy; the first two were 
courses carried by Miss Fair, while li- 
brary economy was taught jointly by 
Miss Fair and Miss King. Miss King 
has been relieved of library economy 
that she might assume the children’s 
course carried by Miss Fair, since her 
preparation and previous experience 
have admirably fitted her to teach this 
exacting subject. 

Forty students are registered in 
the class of 1928, the largest in the his- 
tory of the School. The capacity of the 
school room is taxed to the utmost for 
thirty-eight has been considered the 
limit, but by crowding, two desks have 
been added. Represented in this class are 
eleven states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, and Norway. Wisconsin is in 
the lead with seventeen students, Minne- 
sota comes next with seven, Iowa sends 
three, Canada and Washington each 
two, Colorado, District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Norway, Ohio, and South Dakota each 
one. 

Academically, eighteen are graduate 
students, seven are seniors on the joint 
course basis, six rank as juniors, three 
as sophomores, and six as freshmen, sev- 
eral of these bringing unusual prepara- 
tion from the field of library work it- 
self. Twenty members of the class have 
engaged in library work of various 
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types, their experience varying from one 
to fourteen years. Several have had 
worth while business experience, and 
others good teaching experience. Twen- 
ty have had opportunities for travel, five 
in Europe, one in Australia, another in 
South America, while all sections of our 
own country and Canada are represent- 
ed in the travels of the others. Thus 
the class comes with many _ interests 
which is well for a group that must 
work together intensively in preparing 
for liberal service. 


Class of 1928 


Wilma Frances Adsit, Owatonna, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Emma Louise Anderson, Racine, Wis., two 
years assistant, Racine Public Library. 

Dorothy Susanne Beedon, Ashland, Wis., 
one year Northland College; three years 
assistant, Ashland Public Library. 

Phyllis Dyson Bentley, La Crosse, 
senior in the College of Letters 
Science. 

Leone Grace Bryhan, Lancaster, Wis., B. 
A. University of Wisconsin; course for 
teacher-librarians, Wisconsin Library 
School; eight years librarian, High 
School Library, West Allis, Wis., one 
year librarian, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Gertrude Buehler, Alma, Wis., Ph B. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Charles, Cedar Falis, Iowa, B. A., 
Iowa State Teachers College; one year 
student assistant, catalog department, 
Iowa State Teachers College Library. 

Mabel Lida Deeds, Oxford, Ind., Indiana 
Summer Library School; ten years li- 
brarian, Public Library, Oxford. 

Helen M. Deffner, Sterling, Nebr. 

Alice Louise Flett, Milbank, S. Dak., B. A. 
South Dakota State University. 

Alice Rosamond Fox, Chicago, IIl., second 
semester junior in the College of Let- 
ters and Science. training class course, 
Chicago Public Library; one and one 
half years, junior library assistant, Chi- 
eago Public Library; European travel 
summer of 1927. 

Rhea Gibson, Oshkosh, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science; two 
years librarian, Edison High School Li- 
brary, Minneapolis. 

Agnes O. Hanson, Nerstrand, Minn., B. A. 
St. Olaf College. 

Mildred Marie Hawksworth, 
Washington, B. A. College 


Wis., 
and 


Tacoma, 
of Puget 


Sound; one year assistant, Tacoma Pub- 
lic Library. 
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Meribah Hazen, Waupun, Wis., B. A. Law- 
rence College; summer session in li- 
brary methods, Columbia University; 
seven years librarian, Waupun High 


School Library; summer of European 
travel. 
Annasue Hughes, Spokane, Washington, 


one semester Washington State College; 
nine years assistant, Spokane Public Li- 
brary. 

Eunice Margaret Hummel, Dundas, Minn., 
B. A. Carleton College; six weeks course 
in library methods, University of Min- 
nesota, eight vears as teacher-librarian. 

Marion Evelyn James, Oshkosh, Wis., B. 
A. University of Wisconsin. 

Sarah Doris Lamb, Wayzata, Minn., two 
years University of Minnesota and six 
weeks course in library methods; twelve 
years in library work in the Public Li- 
braries of Wayzata, Minneapolis, and 
Eveleth, and U. S. Veteran’s Hospital, 
No. 68, serving as librarian in the first 
and last named libraries, as children’s 
librarian in Minneapolis and Eveleth. 

Marjorie Ann Lidbeck, Marinette, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Helena Lukens, Milwaukee, Wis., one year 


Milwaukee-Downer College; one and 
one half years, junior assistant, Mil- 


waukee Public Library. 

Laura Isabel Makepeace, Fort Collins, 
Col., two years, Colorado Agricultural 
College; nine years assistant, Colorado 
Agricultural College Library. 

Mary Lucile May, Superior, Wis., B. A. 
Trinity College; eight years of business 
experience; two summers of European 
travel. 

Agnes Ruth Melentine, 
senior in the College 
Science. 

Jeannette J. Murphy, Tabor, Iowa; B. A. 
Tabor College. 

Lila Marguerite Neill, Minneapolis, Minn., 
B. A. University of Minnesota. 

Iva Jane Oliver, Williamsburg, 
A. Coe College. 

Blanche Naoma Pincus, Eveleth, Minn., 
two years Eveleth Junior College, one 
year University of Wisconsin; one year 
assistant, Eveleth Public Library. 


Madison, 
of Letters 


Wis., 
and 


Iowa, B. 


Lena Emily Polson, Baraboo, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science; 
sophomore honors. 

George Reddick, Walworth, Wis., M. A. 
Sweetwater College, graduate study, 
University of Chicago; four years li- 
brarian, Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Leona Mildred Reineck, West Allis, Wis., 
senior Marquette University. 

Margaret Louise Riley, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada; two and one half years, McGill 
University. 
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Vivian Robb, Washington, D. C., B. A. 
George Washington University. 

Orpha Roberts, Oshkosh, Wis., B. A. Ripon 
College; ten months assistant, Oshkosh 
Public Library. 

Marjorie Blizabeth Shupe, Laurelville, 
Ohio, B. A. Ohio State University. 

Dorothy Frances Siebecker, Wausau, Wis., 
B. A. Carroll College. 

Anne Strlekar, Eveleth, Minn., two years 
Eveleth Junior College; two years as- 
sistant, Eveleth Public Library. 

Jean Trowbridge, St. Joseph, Mo., one 
semester University of Wisconsin; four- 
teen years librarian, Central High 
School and Junior College Library, St. 
Joseph, summer of European travel. 

Cecilia Kristine Troye, Oslo, Norway. 

Winnifred Wells, Port Coquitlam, B. C.; 
one year, University of Saskatchewan. 


Alumni Notes 


Susan G. Akers, ’13, Nora Beust, ’13, 
and Edith L. Ruddock, S. S., 19, attend- 
ed the classes in Library Science Edu- 
cation offered for six weeks of the sum- 
mer quarter by the School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

A. Mabel Barrow, ’23, and Winifred 
Gregory, °10, attended the semi-cen- 
tenary conference of the British Library 
Association, at Edinburgh, the last week 
of September. About one hundred 
American librarians attended this con- 
ference. 

Elizabeth Ohr, ’16, taught cataloging 
and classification in the Indiana Sum- 
mer Library School, while Johanna 
Klingholz, ’19, Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, 
and Margaret A. Wade, ’18, gave from 
two to six lectures in book selection and 
library administration. 

The School always welcomes visits 
from the alumni, and is happy to record 
summer calls from the following: Ada 
J. McCarthy, 07; Florence Farnham 
Dittmer, Polly Fenton, ’09; Lilly M. E. 
Borresen, °10; Mrs. Bertha Bergold 
Knight and little son, ’11; Marion E. 
Potts, 712; Nora Beust, ’13; Julia C. 
Stockett, ’°14; Louise A. Schoenleber, ’15; 
Margaret Davenport, Georgie G. Me 
Afee, °16; Mary Kobetich, Ruth M. 
Lathrop, Ella Laurson, Edna D. Orr, 
18; Helen H. Aten, Estelle H. Ashcraft, 
Helen K. Dresser, Elizabeth A. Lathrop, 
’23; Florence Allman, Ruth I. Knapp, 
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’24; Emily M. Klueter, ’25; Ruth Hay- 
ward, ’26. 


Ora Williams Green, ’09, contributed an 
article on “The Junior High School Li- 
brary” to the July number of the Michi- 
gan Library Bulletin. 

Sarah Virginia Lewis, ’11, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from 
her post as superintendent of the circula- 
tion department, Seattle Public Library. 

Marian E. Potts, ’12, has been appointed 
acting librarian, Schenley High School Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. Miss Potts was chief 
of the circulation department, Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Ala. 

Marion Humble, ’18, was elected to hon- 
orary membership in the American Book- 
sellers Association at its annual conven- 
tion in April. Honorary memberships had 
been awarded in previous years to Dr. 
R. R. Bowker, Mr. Theodore Solberg, Mr. 
A. Edward Newton, and to Miss Bessie 
Graham “for distinguished service to 
bookselling. . . since the Association de- 
sired to find some suitable method to ex- 
press its appreciation of those immediate- 
ly outside of actual retail bookselling who 
had yet made a contribution to the cause 
of bookselling.” In conferring the honor 
upon Miss Humble the president said: 
“It seems to us all, that the greatest, the 
most significant contribution to the theory 
and practice of bookselling, coupled with 
a most dynamic enthusiasm that has been 
able to spread itself throughout this 
country, has been made in the past few 
years by Marion Humble.” 

Esther Friedel, °14, who was holding an 
important branch librarianship in the 
Cleveland Public Library, following sev- 
eral years of successful children’s work 
in the same library, has resigned to ac- 
cept the librarianship of the Public Li- 
brary, Jefferson, her home city. We wel- 
come Miss Friedel back to the fold of 
Wisconsin librarians. 

Gertrude A. Schwab, ’16, appointed li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Muncie, 
Ind., assumed the position on September 
1. Miss Schwab was librarian of the 
Superior Public Library from 1922 to 1926. 
She has been living in Florida since she 
resigned from Superior. 

Blanche Shelp Lupfer, 17, sends a copy 
of The Panama Times for July 2; it is a 
“Special woman’s number edited by the 
Panama College Club.” Mrs. Lupfer con- 
tributed several signed articles and had a 
share in the editorial management. She 
writes that it was interesting to use again 
her knowledge of book annotating gained 
in Library School. 

Clara M. Barnes, '19, children’s librarian 
for the past four years of the Public Li- 
brary, Buhl, Minn., resigned in the sum- 
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mer to accept a position in the children’s 
department of the Seattle Public Library. 

Virginia Hinners, ’20, frequently con- 
tributes a column of book notes to the 
First Wisconsin Triangle, the monthly staff 
organ published by the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. The column 
is known as “A Corner on Books”. 

Hazel H. Haberman, ’20, was married 
on August 10 to Mr. Carl J. Hager. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, °21, resigned as 
head of the schoo! and children’s depart- 
ment, Racine Public Library in August, 
because of her mother’s death and the 
consequent necessity of her presence at 
home, to be with her invalid father. 

Anne Martin Robertson, '21, was mar- 
ried on August 29 to Mr. William H. 
Crawford. At home, 260 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Helen H. Aten, '23, librarian of the City 
and County Library, Ladysmith, has been 
elected librarian of the Manitowoc Pub- 
lic Library, succeeding Martha E. Pond, 
whose death occurred in May. Miss Aten 
asswmed her new duties on October 1. 

Ada Hagen ’23, is studying in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to complete work 
for the bachelor’s degree. She has a half- 
time position as reference assistant in 
the James J. Hill Reference Library. 

Pearl M. Thompson, ’23, spent the sum- 
mer in European travel, visiting Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, and France. 

Geraldine A. Demmler, '24, who has 
been in the children’s department of the 
Fort Wayne Public Library since her 
graduation, went to the Antigo Public 
Library on September first as children’s 
librarian. 

Ruth I. Knapp, ’24, a children’s librari- 
an in the Public Library, Portland, Ore- 


.gon, has been transferred to the North 


Portland Branch. 

Nyria V. Gile, ’25, was married to Mr. 
Harold Christiansen on July 16. They 
are making their home in Cleveland. 

Mary L. Henderson, '25, who has been 
on the staff of the Public Library, Burl- 
ington, Iowa, since her graduation, has 
resigned to accept the position as cata- 
loger in the Public Library, Rockford, 
Ill. She assumes her new duties on Nov- 
ember 1. 

Elinor Gittings, ex ’'26, is acting-chil- 
dren’s librarian, Racine Public Library. 

Helen Reiff, '26, joined the staff of the 
Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa., as chil- 
dren’s librarian on September 1. She has 
been in the children’s department, 
Newark Public Library, since her gradua- 
tion. 

Vida lL. Thomas, '26, has been elected 
librarian of the publie schools, Ely, Min- 
nesota. 

Elizabeth A. Gore, ex '27, is acting- 
branch librarian, Oshkosh Public Library. 
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Matilda Hanson, ’27, has been appoint- 
ed to the position of social science cata- 
loger in the library of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, beginning 
September 1. 

Frances Heckman, ’27, has accepted the 
librarianship of Christian College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., her work beginning with the 
opening of the school year. 


Summer Session, 1927 


Forty-eight students attended the 
thirty-first Summer Session, twenty- 
seven registering for the course offered 
for librarians and assistants in publie 
libraries, and twenty-one in the course 
for teacher-librarians. As usual, the 
majority were Wisconsin librarians and 
teachers, their number totaling thirty- 
four. The remaining fourteen came 
from eleven states, two each from Ala- 
bama, Illinois, and Indiana, and one 
each from California, Georgia, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The academic rating of the students 
was high, as eighteen were college grad- 
uates, one with a master’s degree; eight 
were normal school graduates, and nine 
had from one to three years of college 
credits, the other ten were high school 
graduates. There was good background 
of experience also, both in public library 
work, and in teaching, so that, as in pre- 
ceding sessions, the group was an earn- 
est one, knowing its needs, and work- 
ing hard to attain the coveted training. 

There were occasional breaks in the 
weekly routine of lessons and practice, 
for the students had opportunity to at- 
tend the open lectures, concerts, and 
dramatic events of the University, which 
were scheduled for the late afternoon 
and evening. The new “little theater” 
in Bascom Hall made the dramatic eve- 
nings unusually worth-while. Several 
special lectures on the Library School 
program added interest, and were warm- 
ly received. Miss Polly Fenton, 09, who 
prepared the subject part of the High 
School catalog, published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co., told of the indexing methods 
of the company. Such a discussion by 
one thoroughly versed in the procedure 
made the processes of cataloging and re- 





lated subjects seem eminently worth 
while, and after the lecture the class 
returned to cataloging practice con- 
vinced that they would conquer its 
mysteries, since so much could be ac- 
complished through a good catalog. The 
class visited the Traveling Library De- 
partment in groups, following an ac- 
count of the work by Miss Long. Mr. 
Wallace Rice, of Chicago, poet, writer, 
and lecturer, who gave a series of lec- 
tures on the “English language” for the 
Summer Session program graciously 
consented to meet the School in its own 
classroom; the poetry that he read, with 
various comment, will always be remem- 
bered; he made his selections largely 
from the Poems of American history, 
edited by Burton E. Stevenson. 


Since a number of the students had 
asked for instruction in the care of bul- 
letin boards and the display of books, a 
new feature was introduced to develop 
this subject, which is best taught in the 
concrete, by preparing displays, followed 
by criticism and comment. The class 
was divided into four sections, with 
chairmen, each section caring for the 
bulletin board and adjacent table for a 
week, to the profit and enjoyment of all. 


The Arden Club sent a special invita- 
tion for its Friday afternoon teas, and 
every Friday some of the class found 
time to avail themselves of this _hos- 
pitality. For an evening at the College 
Club the Wisconsin Library School 
Troupe read “Good Theatre”, by Christo- 
pher Morley, and “The Florist Shop”, by 
Winifred Hawkridge, the parts being 
presented by Professor and Mrs. Beatty, 
Miss Reely, Dean Goodnight, Professor 
Cool, and Hamilton Beatty. A tea at 
the School on the last Wednesday after- 
noon gave opportunity for a poetry pro- 
gram which was arranged by Miss Ree- 
ly. As the last number, Mrs. Page, in 
behalf of the class presented the School 
with twenty-two dollars in coin of the 
realm, to add to the fund which is ac- 
cumulating as the gift of summer ses- 
sions for a special need of the school. 

The registration for the two courses 
follows: 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY COURSE 


Lois Baker, assistant, Public Library. 
Macon, Ga. 
Mary E. Beeler, librarian, Public Library, 


Rawlins, Wyo. 
Kathryn Breitzman, assistant, Public Libra- 
ry, Fond du Lac 


Adah Collins, assistant, Public Library, La 
Crosse 

Catharine Conway, librarian elect, Kilbourn 

Mary I Dalton, assistant, Public Library, 
Racine 

Lela V. Fuller, Dalton 

Josephine Geiger, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee 

Lucile Goggins, librarian, Public Library, 
Kohler 

Irma L. Gouty, assistant, Public Library, 
Kenosha 

Ruth M. Hagarty, St. Paul, Minn. 

Ruth T. Hansen, branch librarian, Public 
Library, Milwaukee 

Mary R. Harrigan, Chicago, II. 

Merle H. Ingli, librarian elect, New Rich- 
mond 


Mrs. Maebelle E. 
brary, Superior 

Margaret M. McDonald, assistant, order de- 
partment, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Maude Middleton, chief, School department, 


Iten, assistant, Public Li- 


Kings County Free Library, Hanford, 
Calif. 
Ruth M. Neelen, assistant, schools depart- 


ment, Public Library, Milwaukee 

Mrs. Alice E. Olsen, assistant, Public Libra- 
ry, Elkhorn 

Sarah J. Olson, assistant, State College Li- 
brary, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Eva M. Page, assistant, reference de- 
partment, Public Library, Des Moines, Ia. 

Leonora E. Philipp, assistant, Public Libra- 
ry, Milwaukee 

Doris O. Pitzer, assistant, Public Library, 
Barron 

Zelda S. Saks, 
Superior 

Mrs. Ella M. Veslak, librarian, Public Libra- 
ry, Shawano 

Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, librarian, St. Louis 
University, School of Medicine Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dorothy M. Wilke, branch assistant, 
Library, Milwaukee 


assistant, Public Library, 


Public 


Teacher-Librarians 


Beatrice I. Adams, Oconomowoc 
Helene M. Andrews, Colby 
Verena M. Barlow, Madison 


Major M. V. Bennett, Culver, Ind. 


Alison A. Caldwell, Rio 

Vera Carlisle, Robinson, Ill. 
Mary Conway, Kilbourn 

Marian Fairbank, Thorsby, Ala. 
Winnefred M. Foster, Beloit 
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Mary L. Gaskell, East Troy 

Marion E. Keeler, Madison 

Mildred C. Martin, Green Bay 
Margaret R. O'Leary, Appleton 
Berniece E. Palm, Huron, S. Dak. 
Mrs. Gladys B. Potterf, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mildred E. Ramaker, Cedar Grove 
Dorothy C. Taylor, Westfield 
Viola Suttles, Selma, Ala. 

Eloise M. Thomas, Milton 

Ruth I. Tremper, Kenosha 

Norma J. Zartner, Milwaukee 


Summer Session Notes 


Dorothy L. Huth, '18, has resigned as as- 
sistant, Watertown Public Library, and is 
completing her studies in the University for 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Mrs. Carrie V. Morris, '24, is to serve as 
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acting-librarian of the Columbus Public Li- 
brary during the year’s leave of absence 
that has been granted the librarian, Nellie 
A. Loomis, who is joining her family in 
California. Mrs. Morris has been librarian 
of the Public Library, Pawhuska, Okla., 
since its organization in 1923, and we wel- 
come her to the work in Wisconsin. 

Margaret A. Pichotta, '25, librarian, Public 
Library, Wabeno, resigned in the summer 
and has matriculated at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee. 

Eleanor R. Libby, ’26, who was on the 
staff of the North Dakota Library Commis- 
sion for a year, entered Western Reserve 
Library School in September. 

Kathryn M. Tormey, ’26, has a position at 
the desk of the University Library. She 
was assistant in the Stevens Point Normal 
School Library last year. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, “Round the Circle, Wisconsin free 
Library Commission 


Antigo. Miss Geraldine Demmler will 
have charge of the children’s depart- 
ment, succeeding Miss Edna Gustafson, 
who has joined the staff at Kenosha. 


Appleton. The report for June show- 
ed a net addition of 68 volumes. There 
were 161 new registrations. Of the 8370 
total registration 541 are county bor- 
rowers and 42 are from outside the coun- 
ty. Recorded reference questions num- 
bered 31. 


Barron. The report for June showed 
a gain of 141 circulation over June 1926. 
Rural circulation was 27. A summer 
reading contest was conducted during 
July and August. The library is kept 
open continuously during the supper 
hour with a part time assistant in 
charge from 5:30 to 7 o’clock. 

Beloit. An analyisis of children’s 
reading compiled by Miss McAlpin and 
Miss Hasse showed a number of the old 
time favorites among the leaders in the 
list. 

Burlington. The library is the proud 
possessor of an autograph note from 
Richard Halliburton, obtained through 
the courtesy of William Beller. Three 
new tables have been added to the libra- 
ry equipment. 


The circulation report for June was 
2,233, an increase of over one hundred 
over 1926. 

Chippewa Falls. Native wild flowers 
are on display at the library during the 
summer and books on native birds and 
flowers were prominent in some of the 
publicity for vacation reading. 


Cumberland. At a recent meeting of 
the Library Board it was decided to buy 
the two volume supplement of the New 
International Encyclopedia, to bind the 
National Geographic Magazine, to buy 
the new Barron County Atlas and to 
close the library three days a week dur- 
ing July and August to give the libra- 
rian a vacation. 

The city council will make needed re- 
pairs on the building, the cost to be paid 
by the city. 

The library provided excellent rest 
rooms during the Fourth of July cele- 
bration which was sponsored by the 
American Legion when the largest 
gathering ever seen in the city was as- 
sembled. 


A special display of books and maga- 
zines on Aviation was made during July. 
These were accompanied by an attrac- 
tive bulletin board of Lindbergh pictures 
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which was the center of attraction for 
patrons old and young. 


Darlington. The library has received 
from Mrs. Jennie Krusemarck a volume 
of portraits of the Presidents with biog- 
raphical sketches, and also a record of 
the artists whose work was included. 


Eau Claire. The public library has 
opened a station in a store in the tenth 
ward. 


Elkhorn. The public library has been 
closed for some necessary repairs on 
the stairway which had become unsafe 
to use. 


Fond du Lac. Twenty girls were en- 
rolled in the apprentice course conducted 
for five weeks during the summer. 

Miss Leah Diehl has joined the staff 
as reference librarian. 

August circulation was 8,836 a gain of 
937 over last year. 


Galesville. A Favorite Book Contest 
was conducted by Miss Kneeland, open 
to all boys and girls who had read five 
or more books during the summer. A 
prize was given to the winner in each 
of three groups, divided according to 
school grades, for the best selection and 
the best reasons for holding the book a 
“favorite”. 


Green Bay. Summer circulation was 
larger than for a number of years past. 
Circulation at the West Side branch, 
January to June, was 19,072 nearly 
double the record for the same five 
months in 1926. 

The building of the new Neville 
museum and the removel of collections 
from the library building has made pos- 
sible some very advantageous changes in 
the use of library space. The enlarge- 
ment of the children’s room is especially 
welcome. 


Horicon. In the organization of the 


Library Board of which W. R. Bussewitz 
is president the following committee 
chairmen were appointed:—Adult liter- 
ature, Miss Allie Freeman; Adolescent 
literature, Mrs. Gordon Kavolski; Juve- 
ni} literature, W. R. Bussewitz; Foreign 
literature, Rev. F. W. Schwertfeger; Fi- 
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nance, S. C. Wilke; Historian, Miss Allie 
Freeman. 

Jefferson. Miss Esther Friedel has 
succeeded Miss Haberman as librarian. 


Kaukauna. Miss Kathryn Hornibrook 
has become librarian to succeed Miss 
Lillian Bell who resigned after 28 years 
of service. Miss Bell was connected with 
the library from its beginning in March 
1899. 

Kenosha. Reading clubs for children 
were again organized this summer in 
all the branches. The Simmons Library 
and especially the West Branch received 
fine publicity in illustrated front page 
articles in the “West Kenosha Prog- 
ress”, a community weekly published for 
free distribution in that part of the city. 

Kohler. Miss Lucille Goggins, the li- 
brarian, gave a talk on “The Home Li- 
brary” during Better Homes Week. 

La Crosse. A memorial gift of 
$10,000 to constitute the Lucius C. Col- 
man Fund has been presented to the 
library by Mrs. L. C. Colman in honor 
of her late husband who was long a 
member of the board of trustees. The 
income is made available for any pur- 
pose tending to increase the usefulness 
of the library. 

Helen Dresser who has been an as- 
sistant at Cleveland following her special 
course there, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian to succeed Miss Beust. 
Nellie MacDonald, assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department, has been appointed 
librarian of North Side Branch. 


Ladysmith. Miss Helen H. Aten who 
has been librarian here for three years 
has resigned to become librarian at 
Manitowoc. Under her administration 
the Ladysmith library won first place in 
its class in the Better Cities Contest in 
1925. 

Lake Mills. The Lorenzo Dow Fargo 
Free Public Library passed its twenty- 
fifth year in August 1927, and a long 
article telling the story of the Library 
was published in the local paper to com- 
memorate the occasion. 

During the twenty-five years a few 
changes have been made in the interior 
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of the building and a big one has just 
been completed—A Children’s Reading 
Room was built from a hitherto unused 
part of the building and has proven a 
great success by furnishing more space 
for the children, thereby relieving the 
previous congestion in their section. 

This summer the circulation has been 
very good, running over two hundred 
and fifty more in August than the same 
month last year. For advertising we 
have displayed the “200 best books by 
American Authors,” and furnished the 
pamphlets to our patrons; the “Twenty- 
five most popular books from 1895-1918” 
as published in a Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin have been on display; we have 
grouped some detective stories (which 
are always in demand) in a handy place, 
and again posted the list of “100 worth 
while books.” Then, too, we have kept 
in a conspicuous place on the charging 
desk, the books recently taken from the 
renting shelves. All these collections 
seem to have stimulated considerable 
interest, of course, to different tastes, 
and we have learned that there is noth- 
ing like a display to move our books. 

Madison. The spacious new Dudgeon 
School library has been opened with 
Miss Margaret Babcock as librarian in 
charge. 

E. O. Kney and W. J. Anderson have 
been reappointed members of the libra- 
ry board. 

Miss Mary A. Ayres resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian in July to accept a po- 
sition as instructor in Childrens Litera- 
ture in the Kent, Ohio, Teachers College. 


Manitowoc. Miss Aten, formerly li- 
brarian at Ladysmith, became librarian 
here on October first. Miss Martha J. 
Petty has been appointed children’s li- 
brarian. 


Marinette. The June circulation was 
6,278, a gain of 723 over 1926, drawn by 
5,186 patrons constituting about one 
third of the total population. 

The Children’s Department organized 
the “Library Treasure Hunters” during 
the vacation. Books were chosen for 


each grade and questions to be answered 
from the books were posted. 


Each 
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“hunter” received a Treasure Club pin 
when he answered his first question. 


Menasha. A new heating plant was 
installed during the summer and some 
decorating done. During the five 
months March-July inclusive, the total 
circulation was 28,029, showing a gain 
of 2,432 over last year or nearly ten per 
cent. By far the largest monthly gain 
was 1,848 in May or three-fourths of the 
total. 


Milwaukee. Miss Mildred Hasse is 
the new “story hour lady” at the public 
library. Miss Hasse comes from the 
Beloit Public Library and succeeds Miss 
Margaret Richardson who resigned re- 
cently. 

A branch is being planned for the 
north side in connection with the field 
house to be erected on the playground of 
the Green Bay Avenue school. 

More than 50 engravings and prints 
of the 16th and 17th centuries were 
recently presented to the art room by 
Niel W. Norris. 

Nearly $5,000 worth of new equip- 
ment has recently been added to the 
bindery. 

Library employees will hereafter be 
paid semi-monthly as are other city em- 
ployees. 

Librarian M. S. Dudgeon was elected 
Treasurer of the A. L. A. He is also 
chairman of the Board on Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The library has resumed the weekly 
radio book talks by Edel E. Seebach. 

More than 200 employees of the pub- 
lic library system enjoyed the annual 
picnic on June 28th. 


Milwaukee. First Wisconsin National 
Bank Library. Miss Lucille Nicoud is 
now an assistant in the library. She 
takes the place of Miss Virginia Hin- 
ners, who has accepted a position in the 
New York Public Library. 

Mineral Point. The library was closed 
for a week during the summer for re- 
pairs. 

Neenah. The June circulation of 4,- 
306 again surpassed the record of the 
previous year. 
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New London. Miss Eunice Gottget- 
reu wes recently appointed assistant to 
succeed Miss Alice Freiburger resigned. 
Miss Irene Ahern is student assistant. 


Oconto. A float in the Fourth of July 
parade, represented the book service in 
the community. A bookhouse of yellow 
showing the bright colored backs of 
books made an attractive background 
for the characters out of the _ books. 
These were represented by young pa- 
trons of the library in costume. The 
base of the float featured library 
posters. 

Oconto Falls. The people of Oconto 
Falls have taken much interest in the 
new Library building. 

The Kiwanians were responsible for 
filling in the yard, grass seed was sown, 
much shrubbery was pianted and the 
lawn now presents a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

The Women’s Club gave the charging 
desk which is a very convenient and at- 
traetive addition to the Library equip- 
ment. 

The Bridge club presented the swivel 
chair to match the desk and twenty-five 
dollars for books. 

A fine picture of Abraham Lincoln 
was given to the Library by the con- 
tractor and the companion picture of 
George Washington was presented by 
the Ladies of the G. A. R. The Royal 
Neighbors gave a beautiful tapestry pic- 
ture, “The Hunt”, and the Maccabees 
are considering a gift at the present 
time. 

The Auxiliary of the American Legion 
gave two fine flags with ground sockets, 
placing one each side of the front walk. 

The Manual Training class at the 
High School made a fine display rack 
and gave it to the Library. 

Individual gifts of books have been 
made and when the Oconto Women’s 
Club was entertained by the Women’s 
Club of Oconto Falls, the ladies brought 
48 books for the Library—a gift much 
appreciated. 

When the Independent Order of Good 
Templars in our city disbanded, they 
had $275 in their treasury. The men 
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having it in charge turned it over to 
the Library Board to be used for the 
benefit of the Library. The Board de- 
cided to use it for books—mostly refer- 
ence and non-fiction. 

A set of the New International En- 
cyclopedias; The World Book; Webster’s 
New International Dictionary; Ham- 
mond’s Atlas of the World and many 
other books have been purchased and 
add greatly to the efficiency of the Li- 
brary. 


Oshkosh. Miss Martha Merrell, Miss 
Harriet Love, and Miss Elizabeth Gore 
have joined the staff, Miss Merrell as 
reference librarian, Miss Love as chil- 
dren’s librarian, and Miss Gore to have 
charge of the West Algoma branch. 

The library has recently received a 
gift of 50 books from the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, a noteworthy addition 
to the collection on Spain. 


Plymouth. The library has purchased 
a set of the latest edition of the Bri- 
tannica. 

Port Washington. A number of relics 
of olden times have been placed en dis- 
play in the library. The exhibit includ- 
ed some German books over 200 years 
old. 


Racine. Senator W. S. Goodland has 
presented to the library a valuable col- 
lection of material relating to the his- 
tory of the art of writing. 

Owing to increasing use the library 
maintained the regular schedule of 
opening during the summer months. 
The hours open at the branches were also 
increased over former summer sched- 
ules. 

Miss Blanche Williams has joined the 
staff to take charge of the adult depart- 
ment at the main library. 


Reedsburg. Special effort is being 
made by the library to add to its his- 
torical material pictures of people and 
places in or about the town. 


River Falls. The library was closed 
for two weeks during the summer for 
repairs. The following gifts have been 
received: Mann Valley Community 
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Club $5. Degree of Honor Lodge $5, and 
W. C. T. U. $22.10. 

Superior. New members of the 
Boaid ave Mrs. Julia LeSage and Mrs. 
L. R. Moodie. C. H. Sunderland was re- 
elected president. 

Miss Minnie Isaacs has been appoint- 
ed librarian to succeed Miss Greta Lagro 
resigned. 

Two Rivers. Over 1200 more books 
were circulated in August than in the 
same month of 1926. 

The room formerly used by the Boys’ 


Club has been made into a children’s 
room. 
Washburn. Harry B. Curry has been 


appointed to the Library Board to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Henry Johnson resigned. 

Watertown. Miss Claire Herrmann 
has rejoined the staff to succeed Miss 
Dorothy Huth resigned. 

Waupun. Mrs. J. I. Kelly and Rev- 
erend E. J. Symons are new members 
of the Board. Arthur M. Davison was 
elected president to succeed Mrs. A. C. 
Scott resigned. 

“This year finds our community with 
a peculiar awareness of its library in a 
degree that it has never had before. It 
is Every Man’s Library and every man 
is becoming conscious of it. 

“The community is also discovering 
that in order to read library books a 
twenty-four-hour day need not be con- 
trived, but only that the unused minutes 
must be picked up and used.” 
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Weyauwega. A play for the benefit 
of the library will be presented the lat- 
ter part of October. 

In September book maps were on ex- 
hibit in store windows. 


Book Lists and Book Notes 


A number of libraries have made use 
in their publicity of Miss Long’s prize- 
winning list of 200 best books for the 
home. 

Book lists, many of them with enticing 
descriptive notes have been received 
from the following libraries: 


Algoma Medford 
Antigo Merrill 
Appleton Milwaukee 
Ashland Mineral Point 
Baraboo New London 
Barron Neillsville 
Burlington Oshkosh 
Delavan Park Falls 
Fennimore Portage 


Fond du Lac Port Washington 


Fort Atkinson Racine 
Green Bay Reedsburg 
Hartford Rice Lake 
Janesville Sheboygan 
Jefferson Sturgeon Bay 
Kaukauna Superior 
Kenosha Watertown 
Kiel Waupun 
Ladysmith Wausau 
Madison West Allis 
Marinette Weyauwega 


Marshfield Wisconsin Rapids 





COUNTY NEWS 


“The parcel post has been delayed on 
account of the fresh snow. The depth 
at the summit is almost five feet. The 
last trip required three days, the third 
relay being on horseback, leaving the 
sled at the summit. Each day my hus- 
band was at the mail box on snowshoes 
and with his packsack. Finally we did 
get the mail and the books. 

“My husband wishes to thank you for 
the many informative books he has had 


on forestry, geology, soils, and the birds 
and animals of this particular region. 
We have extended our horizon and look 
forward to many happy hours to come, 
where formerly we did dread the win- 
ters. Surely no better place could be 


found for quiet study of deep subjects. 

It is to renew one’s youth. 

glad.” 

—Extracts from a patron’s letter in a 
Montana County Library. 


It is to be 











Meeting at Eau Claire 


On September 28th in connection with 
the Social Work Conference at Eau 
Claire a county library meeting was 
held with an attendance of twenty-eight 
people representing many communities 
in that section of the state. Miss Ethel 
Berry, librarian in charge of the Hen- 
nepin County (Minn.) system was the 
chief speaker. After her talk telling of 
the development of the Hennepin Coun- 
ty work and outlining methods and re- 
sults, Miss Berry answered many ques- 
tions about methods, cost, number of pa- 
trons served, types of reading, winter 
travel, service to schools, etc. The 
group was much interested and the 
meeting lasted until well into the after- 
noon. Miss Berry had driven to the 
meeting in the book wagon used in her 
work, which was on exhibit during the 
day and inspected by many interested 
persons including county officials. 


Fond du Lac. It is expected that 
there will be a renewed effort to obtain 
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the support of the county board for the 
establishment of county library work. It 
is hoped that the efforts may be directed 
toward a single unified system for the 
rural area of the whole county. 


La Crosse. Circulation is constantly 
increasing, that of August being more 
than double the record for August 1926. 
The county library had an attractive ex- 
hibit at the county fair in September. 


Milwaukee. The 1926 circulation was 
552,880 which is almost twice the total 
of only three years ago. 


Oconto. A new station was opened at 
Suring in July, located in the Drug 
Store. Mrs. Kate Cunard is custodian 
of the station, which is open on Satur- 
days from 2 to 5 p. m. 

Dr. Hopkins, of the county library 
board, and Mrs. Francis, county librari- 
an, made visits during July to the Gil- 
lett and Oconto Falls libraries. 


Racine. Miss Muriel S. Marchant has 
been appointed head of the county li- 
brary work succeeding Miss Marion 
Clark resigned. 


“He [the county librarian] must shake himself free of 
the traditions of the old style library, since apart from 
duplicates and the pool of books which he must retain 
in order to effect changes and meet sudden demands, 
every book that is on his shelves is so much waste.” 


Col. J. M. Mitchell in 
U. K. Trust. Proceedings Carnegie Rural 
Library Conference 1920. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Jordan, A. M. Children’s interests in 
reading. 1927. 103p. Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, $2. 028.5 

Valuable study of the reading preferences 
of boys and girls based on questionaires 
used in schools and observations and studies 
in libraries. Except for the fact that the 
choices were slightly determined by the 
books to which the children had access, 
the study is free from prejudice, or adult 
selection. Worthwhile for any librarian 


working with boys and girls. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Binder, Rudolph M. Religion as man’s 


completion. 1927. 396p. Harper, 
$2.50. 201 
“Religion “is exsentially concerned with 
making a finer type of man by presenting 


and meeting the permanent 
needs of his nature.” On 
author writes a 
will make an 
good addition 


and universal 
this theme the 
series of chapters which 
appeal to liberal readers. A 
to popular religious works. 


Brown, William Adams. The life of 
prayer in a world of science. 1927. 
194p. Scribner. $2.25. 248 

A simple, persuasive style makes this book 
easy to read. Written from a background of 
scholarship and with broad tolerance, it is 
admirably adapted for library circulation. 


Halliday, William R. Greek and Roman 


folklore. (Our debt to Greece and 
Rome) 1927. 154p. Longmans, 
$1.75. 292 


Discusses the relation between the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of Greece and Rome 
and the folklore of medieval and modern 
Europe. 


Hollingworth, H. L. The psychology of 


thought. 1927. 329p. Appleton, 
$3. 153 
A work that the layman will find simple 


Based on experimental 
The com- 


and understandable. 
evidence and interestingly told. 


plete title is “The psychology of thought 
approached through sleeping and dream- 


ing. 


The inner world of 
380p. Apple- 
131 


Wickes, Frances G. 
childhood. 1927. 
ton, $3. 


Childhood problems treated from the 
point of view of psychoanalysis, but with 
sanity. The author is a follower of Jung 
rather than Freud. Has excellent chapters 
on Early relationships, Imaginary com- 
panions, Fear, Sex, and Dreams. To be 
recommended to parents and teachers. 


Sociology 


Bedford, Scott E. W. Readings in urban 


sociology. 1927. 903p. Apple- 
ton, $5. 300 
Although it considers as “cities” centers 


of population with 100,000 or more inhabi- 
taunts, this book of selections will have ma- 
terial of interest to smaller cities also, 
particularly in the sections on City planning, 
Civie aesthetics and architecture, Health 
and safety and Housing. Extensive bibli- 
ographies and good index. 


Coolidge, Archibald C. Ten years of 
war and peace. 1927. 276p. Har- 
vard, $3. 320.4 

Scholarly essays on European affairs and 

American matters. Reprinted from Foreign 


affairs, Yale Review and American Histor- 
ical Review. “The reprinting is amply 
justified,” says The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Foster W. F. and Catchings, W. Busi- 
ness without a buyer. 1927. 205p. 
Houghton, $2. 339 


A popular presentation of the theory that 
business depressions are due to lack of con- 
sumer-purchasing power and to saving, a 
theory first advanced by these authors in 
their books Money and Profits. The theory 
has attracted wide attention among econo- 
mists and in this book is presented in an 
easily understood and interesting manner. 


America comes of 
358p. Harcourt, $3. 
330 


A penetrating analysis of America by one 
of the ablest of French economists. 


Siegfried, André. 
age. 1927. 
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Warren, F. B. The pageant of civiliza- 
tion; world romance and adventure 
as told by postage stamps. 1927. 
490p. illus. Century, $6. 383 
Kxxpensive but worth having for its unique 
character. The sub-title describes it. Very 
fully illustrated. Useful for reference on 
questions relating to philately and of prime 
interest to collectors. 


Wilson, Woodrow. The public papers of 


Woodrow Wilson. 3v. Harper, 
$7.50. 308 
The authorized edition of these public 


papers is now available in a convenient 
three volume work. It comprizes College 


and state, The new democracy, War and 
peace, each previously published as two 
volumes. 


Education 


Andersen, Leonora. An athletic pro- 


gram for elementary schools. 1927. 
133p. illus. Barnes, $2. 371.74 or 
796 


The program is arranged according to 
seasons with outlines for fall, winter and 
spring activities. The central idea is to 
provide a progression of simple games 
leading up to the major sports, such as 
basket ball. 


Bowen, Wilbur P. The conduct of phy- 
sical activities in elementary and 
high schools. 1927. 1738p. illus. 
Barnes, $2. 871.73 


A manual for physical training directors 
discussing methods of conducting activities. 


Kandel, I. L. ed. Educational yearbook 
of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926, 1927. 596p. Macmil- 
lan, $3.50. 370 

A reference work that will be found use- 
ful in larger libraries. Records educational 
progress in 15 countries, with bibliographies. 

This is the third annual issue. For note on 

v. 2 see Booklist 23:293 Apr '27. 


Lindeman, Edward C. The meaning of 
adult education. 1927. 222p. New 
Republic, $1. 874 

The most significant statement that has 
appeared of the ideals back of this move- 
ment. The central thought is similar to 

Hart's Adult education—-that education con- 
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ceived as preparation for life defeats its own 

end. Good for the librarian’s own reading. 
See Bocklist 23:220 Apr. '27. 
Vocational Guidance 


Ferris, Helen and Moore, Virginia. Girls 


who did. 1927. 308p. Dutton, 
$2.50. 396 
An unusual vocational guidance book. 


The authors present sketches, based on in- 
terviews, of actual women who have suc- 
ceeded, one as a nurse, another as a teacher, 
an illustrator, a writer, a social worker, and 
so on, accompanied in each case by advice to 
the girl who may be interested in this line 
of work. Anne Carroll Moore of the New 
York Public Library, is chosen as representa- 
tive of librarianship. A most admirable book 
for its purpose. 

Leuck, Miriam Simons. Fields of work 
for women. 1926. 347p. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 396 


Discussion of professional and occupational 
opportunities for women. Could be used 
with high school girls. 

See Booklist 27:154 Jan ‘27. 


Philology 


Fowler, H. W. A dictionary of modern 
English usage. 1926. 742p. Ox- 
ford, $3. 423 

Questions of usage considered from a lib- 
eral English point of view. Arranged in 
dictionary form, with frequent cross refer- 
ences. Based largely on the Oxford English 
dictionary. Interesting and stimulating. 

See Booklist 23:64 Nov '26. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Allen, Ida C. Bailey. Vital vegetables. 
1927. 451p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 
641.5 


A cookbook that will do much to popularize 
vegetables in the diet, although most of the 
recipes are too elaborate to attract the busy 
housewife. Has a chapter of vegetable 
menus. 


Andrade, E. N. da C. What is the atom. 
(Things to know series) 1927. 
78p. Harper, $1. 541.2 


Science in simple terms. Does not depend 
on story interest as some popularized works 
do, but is straight exposition. Treats of The 
atomic theory, The atom of electricity, The 
nature of light. 
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Bogart, Ernest L. and Langdon, Charles 
E. Modern industry. 1927. 5938p. 
illus. Longman’s, $3.75. 600 


A descriptive work intended as a _ back- 
ground for the study of the principles of 
economics. “It conceives of the world of 
industry as a vast going concern and at- 
tempts to describe the work which it does 
and the relations of the different parts to 
each other.” Has been used as a basis for 
a Freshman college course. Would be useful 
for reference in a public library. 


Bragg, Sir William. Creative knowl- 
edge. 1927. 258p. illus. Harp- 
er, $3.50. 609 


A fascinating book dealing with the con- 
tributions of science to certain ancient 
trades, the trade of the sailor, the smith, the 
weaver, the dyer, the potter, and the miner. 
Prepared first as a series of lectures for 
young people and so presented in quite 
simple form. 


Cheyney, E.G. What tree is that. 
1927. 185p. Appleton, $2. 582 
Identification reduced to its simplest terms. 
In non technical language with line draw- 
ings of leaf twig and blossom. No index but 
contents are classified. Has also an index 
chart to leaf forms which will be helpful to 
the beginner. 


Strickler, Albert. The skin, its care and 
treatment. 1927. 194p. Apple- 
ton, $1.50. 616.5 

Written by a physican and published in an 
authoritative series, this little book should 


be widely useful. Has a chapter on cos- 
metics. Glossary and index. 


Fine Arts 


Alien, James Turney. Stage antiquities 
of the Greeks and Romans and their 
influence. 1927. 206p. Long- 
mans, $1.75. 792 

A readable little book, the value of which 
will be recognized by all who are concerned 


with the history of the theater. Published 
in the series Our debt to Greece and Rome. 


Literature 
Adams, Charles Darwin. Demosthenes 
and his influence. 1927. 184p. 
Longmans, $1.75. 885 


Demosthenes’ life is sketched in one chap- 
ter followed by a 


consideration of his 
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oratory and his influence on his own and 
later times. The chapter on The influence 
of Demosthenes on English and American 
oratory is of particular interest. Other re- 
cent volumes in Our debt to Greece and 
Rome (now taken over by Longmans) in- 
clude: Apuleius, by Elizabeth H. Haight 
(887): Martial, by Paul Nixon (877); and 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, by John T. Shep- 
pard (882). 


Brooks, George S. and Lister, Walter B. 
Spread Eagle. 149p. Scribner, 
$1.75. 812 or 822 


Is a more popular and much more dramatic 
presentation of the theme of Galsworthy’s 
play The forest, showing how commercial 
interests can make wars to suit their own 
ends. The fact that the time is the present, 
the scene Mexico and the vernacular very 
American, makes it a play of supreme inter- 
est. 


Gay, Robert M. The Riverside book of 
verse, 1250-1925. 1927. 649p. 
Houghton, $3. 808.1 

Poetry lovers will easily be tempted to 


take this attractive book from the shelf. 
Expensive for the small library. 


Johnson, James Weldon. God’s t rom- 


bones. 1927. 56p. Viking Press, 
$1.50. 811 or 821 
Seven Negro sermons in verse. Out of 


memories of his boyhood, the poet has re- 
created the art of the old time preachers, 
achieving his effects quite remarkably with- 
out the use of dialect. The symbolic draw- 
ings by Aaron Douglas and the lettering by 
Cc. B. Falls make it a beautiful book. 


Mikels, Rosa M. R. and Shoup, Grace. 
Poetry of today. 1927. 304p. 
Scribner, $1.20. 808.1 


A good selection from modern poetry for 
use with young people. Biographical notes 
with occasional comments on the poems. 


Pence, Raymond W. ed. Dramas by 
present day writers. 1927. 690p. 
Seribner, $2.50. 808.2 


A good volume where duplicates of well 
known plays are desired, among the plays 
included being: Loyalties, Trifles, Spreading 
the news, A night at the inn, Thursday 
evening, Milestones, Merton of the Movies, 
and Monsieur Beaucaire. 
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History and Travel 


Gordon, Jan and Cora. Two vagabonds 


in Albania. 1927. 304p. Dodd, $5. 
914.96 
The two authors, who are also artists, 


have made a lively and entertaining book on 
their Albanian wanderings. Expensive for 
any but large libraries. 


Gulick, Charles B. Modern traits in old 


Greek life. (Our debt to Greece 
and Rome). 1927. 159p. Long- 
mans, $1.75. 913.38 


A description of Greek life, in the home, 
school, market place and temple, with modern 
comparisons. 


McMaster, John Bach. A history of the 
people of the United States during 
Lincoln’s administration. PO2 i 


693p. Appleton, $5. 973.7 

A ver} full treatment of this critical 

period. Lbesirable for medium and large li- 
braries. 

Mayo, Katherine. Mother India. 1927. 

440p. illus. Harcourt, $3.75. 915.4 

A terrible indictment of India. Not of 


British rule, but of the natives of all classes, 
laying the responsibility for their condition 
on ignorance and lack of moral standards 

on child marriages, venereal disease and the 
survival of degrading practices and fanatical 


beliefs. Sees India as a health menace to 
the world. By concentrating on these 
horrors to the exclusion of everything else 
probably gives an unfair’ picture. For 
larger libraries. 
Biography 
Giese, William. Victor Hugo, the man 
and the poet. 1927. 315p. Dial 
Press, $4. 921 


Larger libraries will find a place for this 
scholarly and readable work by a professor 
at the University of Wisconsin. Its limita- 
tion to Hugo’s work as a poet narrows its 


library usefulness. 
Lindbergh, Charles. We. 1927. 318p. 
Putnam, $2.50. 921 


This straightforward story of achievement 
as a result of concentrated effort is worth 
every boy’s reading. 


Ludwig, Emil. William Hohenzollern, 


the last of the kaisers. 1927. 528p. 
Putnam, $5. 921 or 943.08 
A work that contributes much to the 


understanding of the mind and personality 
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Translated from the German, 
detachment and no per- 


of the Kaiser. 
but written with 
ceptible bias. 

Murray, D. L. Disraeli. 1927. 299p. 
Little, $4. 921 


A readable short life that will be more 
satisfactory for the average reader than the 
longer work by Moneypenny and Buckle. 


Ryner, Han. The ingenious hidalgo: 
Miguel Cervantes. 1927. 2438p. 
Harcourt, $2.75. 921 or Fiction. 

A fictional biography of the author of Don 

Quixote. delightful picture of the 

man and his Translated from the 

French. 


Gives a 
times. 


Fire 
3381p. 


un- 
illus. 
920 


Americans, all but one, 
Amy Lowell, who died after the book was 
planned, living. Includes Robert Edmund 
Jones, the designer, William Alanson White, 
the alienist, Pauline Lord, the actress, Wil- 
liam Allen White the journalist, and others 
equally interesting. 


Sergeant, Elizabeth Shepley. 
der the Andes. 1927. 
Knopf, $4. 


Sketches of 15 


Fiction 


By American Authors 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Pressure. 
1927. 312p. Harper, $2. 
Well worked out story centering around 


a group of characters in a mid western city 
who all feel the pressure of modern business 
and politics. The heroine is a girl brought 
up to wealth who learns new values when 
forced to work for a living. 


Bower, B. M. The Adam chasers. 1927. 


275p. Little, $2. 


The author again tells a good story with 
the touch of originality in plot that dis- 
tinguishes her work from other western 
novels. An “Adam chaser” in western 
parlance is a scientist who digs for fossils 
and traces of ancient man, and the two chief 
characters of the book are one such arch- 
aeologist and a companion who has reason 
for dodging the sheriff. 


Bromfield, Louis. A good woman. 1927. 
4382p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Emma Downes was a good woman from 
the point of view of her church and the 
W. C. T. U., but she ruined her son's life by 
forcing him into an uncongenial calling mar- 
rying him to a girl he doesn’t love, and 
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sending him to Africa as a missionary. Will 
be found objectionable in some libraries. 


Boyd, James. Marching on. 1927. 


426p. Scribner, $2.50. 


This story of the south in the civil war 
is told from an unusual point of view, that 
of the poor farmers who fight for the Con- 
federacy although they have nothing to gain 
by the continuance of slavery. The love 
story of James Fraser and Stewart Prevost, 
daughter of a planter, is fine and sincere, 
and lends the one touch of hopefulness at 
the disastrous close. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. 
297p. Little, $2. 
A quiet story of New England in which the 


interest is held less by outward happenings 
than by their spiritual significance. 


Uplands. 1927. 


King, Basil. The spreading dawn. 
1927. 316p. Harper, $2. 

Six stories that invade the borderland be- 

tween life and death. For readers with a 

taste for the supernatural they will have a 


distinct appeal. Have appeared in maga- 

zines. 

McCutcheon, George Barr. The inn of 
the Hawk and Raven. 1927. 360p. 


Dodd, $2. 


Where a taste for Graustark still lingers 
this will be welcome, although readers of the 
earlier romance will probably think it not 
so good. 


Minnegerode, Meade. 
3874p. Putnam, $2. 
Historical romance woven around the fig- 


ure of the lost dauphin. Scenes in New York 
and New Orleans. 


Cockades. 1927. 


Mitchell, Ruth Comfort. Call of the 
house. 1927. 308p. Appleton, $2. 


A story of modern woman in _ politics. 
Well told and will be of special interest to 
women readers. 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Lost ecstacy. 
1927. 3872p. Doran, $2. 


On the theme of The Virginian and num- 
berless other western novels but told with 
variations. On her first visit to the ranch, 
Kay Dowling, the owner’s daughter, becomes 
infatuated with Tom McNair, and her love 
for him holds through many strange circum- 
stances. Not the usual romance, but readers 
of western stories will like it. 
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Scarborough, Dorothy. 
Griselda. 1927. 456p. Harper, $2. 


Story of a faithful, humorous, efficient 
woman who never succeeds in replacing her 
husband’s memory of a _ beautiful, selfish 
first wife and who must see this first wife’s 
daughter supplant ther own child. Told 
sympathetically from the wife’s point of view 
with a touch of irony. Less convincing 


Impatient 


when the action shifts from Texas to New 
York and Paris. 
Thomason, John W. jr. Red pants. 


1927. 246p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


New sketches by the author of Fig bay- 
onets. Not so exclusively a book about the 
war as the first one. 

See Booklist 23:430 Jul ’27. 


Westcott, Glenway. The grandmothers. 
1927. 388p. Harper, $2. 


Out of fragments of stories heard as a 
child, this young Wisconsin author has 
pieced together the record of three genera- 
tions, producing a work that is notable as a 
picture and as an interpretation of the pio- 
neer period of the middle west. A remark- 
able achievement for which a reading of his 
brilliant but morbid first novel had not pre- 
pared us. 


Weston, George. The horseshoe nails. 
1927. 3801p. Dodd, $2. 


Four young men in New York, clerks on 
small salaries, pool their resources in an 
effort to make money. Each has his own 
reason, some of them sentimental, for want- 
ing money and their aim is to double their 
capital at every venture. Light and divert- 
ing and ends happily in spite of the final 
crash. 


From the British Isles 


Alkey, Bertram. The unknown path. 
1927. 3802p. Appleton, $2. 


An English story centering around a farm 
that has been famous for its breed of draft 
horses. The young owner, Job Armsman, is 
put out of business by the introduction of 
motor vehicles, but gets a grip on his affairs 
again and sees his horses justify his faith 
in them. Has a pleasing love story and is 
not too English. Will interest horse lovers 
and others who like simple stories. 


Buchan, John. Witch wood. 
352p. Houghton, $2.50. 


A romance of Scotland in the time of the 
Covenanters. The story tells of the adven- 
tures of David Sempill, a young minister 


1927. 


who comes into a parish that abounds in 
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tales of witchcraft and magic. A best seller 


in England. 


Ertz, Susan. Now east, now west. 
1927. 318p. Appleton, $2. 

A young American couple are living in 
London, where the husband’s business has 
taken him for an indefinite stay. At first 
it is Althea who thrills to everything English 
while George feels himself a cat in a strange 
garret, but in the end it is George who is 
most influenced by the experience. 


Lenanton, C. Mrs. Newdigate’s window. 
1927. 301p. Appleton, $2. 

An English story in which readers will 
find some of the charm of Madame Claire. 
The interest which Mrs. Newdigate and her 
devoted George take in the affairs of two 
xyoddaughters, Mary and Molly, makes the 
story. 


Marsh, Charies Fielding. The four post 
bed. 1927. 302p. Appleton, $2. 

A novel of English rural life. When 
Hetty Tarling throws herself into the pond 
on Armine Lockett’s farm to be rescued and 
carried to his house, she brings turmoil into 
the placid atmosphere. For years Armine 
has been engaged to Anne Holditch, a neigh- 
boring farmer. But the emotion that Hetty 
awakens is a very different matter. Deals 
quite frankly with physical passion, but 
holds to a high level of dignity. A compel- 
ling novel, of interest to those who like to 
read of English life. 


Olivier, Edith. The love-child. 1927. 


208p. Viking press, $1.50. 

As a lonely child, Agatha Bodenheim had 
created an imaginary companion, Clarissa. 
In her lonely middle-age she revives the 
memory and at her need Clarissa reappears, 
and becomes real not only to Agatha but to 
others. A delicate fantasy with much of the 
charm of Lolly Willowes. 
Zero. 


Owen, Collenson. 1927. 3387p. 


Dodd, $2. 

Story of a man who longed to begin over 
again, with a fresh identity—and who tried 
it, Well written, in the English manner, 
but perhaps the interest flags when it should 
be most acute. 


Owen, John. The giant of Oldborne. 
1927. 3810p. Houghton, $2. 
Delicately told story of an English country 
youth whose abnormal height makes him the 
butt of the neighborhood. First for his 
and later for the heartless, vain 


mother, 
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girl he loves, he consents to exhibiting him- 
self as a circus freak. 


Snaith, J. C. The hoop. 
Appleton, $2.50. 
The story of the smashing success in opera 
achieved by a young English girl of forceful 
character. Told with humor but perhaps 
too English to be widely popular. 


Young, E. H. The Mallets. 
3822p. Harcourt, $2. 

For the reader who has a taste for stories 
of English life, here is a well written novel 
with good plot and interesting situations. 
A story of four women, Mallets of different 
generations. 


1927.  408p. 


1927. 


Australia 


Prichard, Katharine Susanna. Working 
bullocks. 1927. 3138p. Viking, $2. 
Powerful novel of life in the Australian 
forests, of simple, passionate, inarticulate 
people who live close to the earth. Notable 
for the reality of its atmosphere and the 
firm drawing of a few characters. A relief 
from the over sophistication of much recent 
fiction. 


South Africa 


Schreiner, Olive. From man to man. 
1927. 4638p. Harper, $2.50. 

An unfinished novel, uneven in its power, 
but an additional evidence of the author's 
genius. Tells the story of two sisters, in 
one of whom, Rebekah, Olive Schreiner re- 
veals herself. The African background is 
vividly presented and the prelude, A child's 
day, is a charming piece of writing in itself. 


Japan 


Raucat, Thomas. The honorable picnic; 


tr by Leonard Cline. 1927. 319p. 
Viking press, $2.50. 
This amusing story of Japan, translated 


from the French, is for the sophisticated 


reader. 
Mystery Stories 
Freeman, R. Austin. The magic casket. 
1927. 288p. Dodd, $2. 


Short stories somewhat in the manner of 
Sherlock Holmes. 


The Crookshaven 
292p. Houghton, 


Morrison, Alexander. 
murder. 1927. 
$2. 


Not distinctive as a detective story, but 
you will enjoy meeting Ezra Sewell and 
Ellen Bascom. 
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Rathbone, Cornelia K. 
hand. 1927. 295p. 


Fairly successful mystery story. 


Jeremy takes a 
Appleton, $2. 


Van Dine, S. S. The “Canary” murder 
case. 1927. 348p. Scribner, $2. 


Another Philo Vance story, which is prov- 
ing popular with readers. 


Williams, Valentine. The eye in attend- 

ance. 1927. 305p. Houghton, $2. 

A murder mystery is the basis of this 

story, which is neither better nor worse than 

many others. By an author who has estab- 
lished a name in this field. 


Children’s Books 
Myths 


Parker, Arthur C. Skunny Wundy. 


1927. 262p. illus. Doran, $3. 


Indian animal stories drawn from _ the 
legends of the Iroquois which the author 
heard as a boy. Illustrations by Will Craw- 
ford carry out the spirit of the tales. 


Books of Information 


Watson, Elizabeth. The story of milk. 


(City and country series) 1927. 
37p. illus. Harper, $1.50. 
Describes life in prehistoric times, with 


emphasis on the training of animals for 
domestic use. There is also a description of 
a modern dairy. This series of little books 
is so promising that the price, which is high 
for so slight a book, is to be regretted. 


Bassett, Sarah Ware. 
Columbus. 1926. 
Penn. $1.50. 


A simply told life of Columbus for children 
of the fourth grade and beyond. The style 
is bright and readable and the physical 
make-up of the book is attractive and prac- 
tical. 


The story of 
221p. illus. 


Lange, Dietrich. Nature trails. 1927. 
261p. Appleton, $2. 

Interesting sketches and_ stories. Good 

especially for Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 


index makes the material easily available. 
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Lefferts, Walter. 
south. 1927. 
pincott, $1.50. 


Information which is practically the same 
as that furnished in guide books for tourists, 
is presented in pleasant conversational form. 
The trips include the Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska, Canada, the West Indies, Mexico 
and Central America. Children from the 
fifth grade up will read it with pleasure. 


Neighbors north and 
291p. illus.  Lip- 


Watson, Elizabeth. The story of bread. 
(City and country series). 1927. 
48p. Harper, $1.50. 


A description of industrial life in colonial 
days combines with a picture of modern in- 
dustry, with the development of milling as a 
central theme. The illustrations are un- 
usually attractive and instructive. For 4th 
and 5th grades. 


Stories 


Case, John F. Under the 4 H. flag. 
1927. 320p. Lippincott, $2. 


A story of farm life showing the part 
which the county agent, the home demonsta- 
tor and above all the boys-and-girls club 
may play in making it more happy and suc- 
cessful. Not too didactic, and while, as so 
often in such stories, things work out almost 
too well to be true, it is fresh and whole- 
some and may be heartily recommended for 
country boys and girls. 


Dickens, Charles. Captain Boldheart. 

1927. 1385p. illus. Lothrop, $1.75. 
Contains four stories: The _ colonel’s 
bride. The magic fish-bone, Captain Bold- 
heart and The perfect country, Charming 
make-up. 


Lesterman, John. The adventures of a 


Trafalgar lad. 1927. 319p. Har- 
court, $2. 
Adventure and romance surround this 


Trafalgar lad after the great battle. Told 
with conviction, with enough of pirates, 
storms, mutinies and hidden treasure to de- 
light any sea-loving boy. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The tusk hunt- 


ers. 1927. 308p. illus. Loth- 
rop, $1.75. 
The story is thrilling, the information 
more than usually plodding. Librarians 


will be guided by the success of other Rolt- 
Wheeler titles. 
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The 
Appleton, $1.75. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. finder of 


fire. 1927. 2738p. 
A story of primitive man told with such 
the rather heavy 
The 


compelling interest that 


doses of information can be excused. 
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Smith, Mary P. Wells. Jolly good times. 
1927. 297p. illus. Little, $2. 
A reprint of an old favorite, with an in- 
troduction by Clara W. Hunt. 


Williams, Edward H. Red Plume _ re- 


ame turns. 1927. 269p. Harper, $1.75. 
realistic nature of some of the descriptions ; P 
y. iti é “athe 4 stor 
might be offensive to a sensitive child. For am: mange: mae: ene paged wang le 
frontier life in the days of Cheyenne war- 
elder boys and girls. fare. 
Service 


“If you go into any automobile sales room on Broadway 
and indicate that you are going to buy a car, the sales- 


man will talk to you for two hours. 


He can tell you 


about his car from the bottom screw to the top. But if 
you ask in a book shop for Irving’s Sketch Book, the little 
girl asks sweetly, ‘Who wrote it, please?’ and then she 
asks somebody else and they ask somebody else, and at 
last they bring the head of the department from the bal- 


cony to ask... 


who the publisher is.” 


“You cannot possible on your life sell books unless you 


do read them.” 


MADGE JENISON. 








